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VOLUME V 


A MESSAGE TO SUPERVISORS 

The promoters of a mass meeting for the 
discussion of supervision at one of the 
large summer schools during the last ses- 
sion were astounded by the attendance and 
the interest that was manifested. The 
largest auditorium available proved in- 
adequate and although the day was most 
uncomfortable, scarcely a person, not even 
those standing along the walls and by the 
doors, withdrew until the last speaker had 
concluded his remarks. 

The program was planned with reference 
to those who must combine supervisory with 
other duties as well as to those who are 
supervisors and nothing else. A remark- 
able degree of unanimity appeared in the 
addresses. The speakers agreed that the 
far-reaching importance of supervision of 
teaching is not yet sufficiently recognized, 
certainly not in a practical way. In this 
respect industry is far in the lead. And 
yet no other means for the improvement 
of the schools can be so immediately and 
effectively employed. Even if normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges were multi- 
plied so as to provide a place for every 
person desiring professional training and 
such training were demanded of every 
candidate for a teaching position, super- 
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vision would still be necessary to complete 
the training begun in college and to co- 
ordinate the efforts of each group of 
teachers. 

Supervisors fall roughly 
classes—superintendents, principals, and 
specialists in supervision. The latter may 
be further classified as general supervisors 
and supervisors of subjects. All of these 
classes of workers would be greatly aided, 
first, by a clearer definition of their re- 
spective functions and, second, by the de- 
velopment of techniques appropriate to 
those functions. Recently there has been 
an observable tendency on the part of 
school superintendents to react against a 
too exclusive emphasis upon the business 
and financial phases of their office toward 
an increased emphasis upon the educational 
program itself and the improvement of 
teaching. The over-enthusiasm for admin- 
istration which the rapid development of 
that aspect in college courses has en- 
gendered is being curbed by the sober sec- 
ond thought that teaching is, after all, the 
thing that really matters in schools. 

Principals of schools now have active 
and efficient organizations and the future 
looks especially promising in that quarter. 
Several school systems during the last five 


into three 
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years have redefined the functions of the 
principal and have made him clearly re- 
sponsible for the conditions in his school. 
While help from the central office is always 
on call, it tends to be less dominating and 
obtrusive than formerly and seeks to co- 
operate with the principal rather than to 
ignore him. 

All this means a redirection of the work 
of the special supervisor and a somewhat 
different training for it. The present is 





clearly a transition stage for this office and 
should be so recognized by supervisors jn 
service as well as by those attempting to 
give courses for their training. The time 
is ripe for a rallying of the forces in this 
quarter. Supervisors have now too little 
group consciousness. They should and will 
band together for mutual aid and encour. 
agement. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
MertnHop offers its services in any way that 
may be possible to further this end. 


IMPROVING SPEED AND COMPREHENSION IN READING 


CLARA B. SPRINGSTEED 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Amsterdam, New York 


In a school system where the majority 
of pupils come from foreign-language 
homes, the problem of developing speed 
and improving comprehension in reading is 
one to be reckoned with. Children who 
never hear English spoken in their homes, 
who hear only a wretched apology for 
English on the streets, and who have no 
background of English stories and discus- 
sions, are decidedly handicapped in read- 
ing lessons in the classroom. But pupils 
who suffer from such a non-English en- 
vironment may be helped to overcome their 
handicaps so as to bring their reading 
abilities up to or even above the standard 
for their grades. The story of how one 
school system with a large number of pupils 
from foreign-language homes carried out a 
program of devices for increasing speed 
and comprehension with marked improve- 
ment in reading follows. 

The Thorndike-MecCall Reading Scale, 
Form 2,1 was used in Grades IV—VIII to 
discover how the pupils compared in their 


1 Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 
York City. 


reading ability with pupils in other school 
systems. The results showed a decided 
need of improving speed and comprehen- 
sion. 

In a series of conferences, teachers dis- 
eussed the importance of reading, aims in 
the teaching of reading, and the relative 
values of silent and oral reading as a 
foundation for a consideration of factors 
influencing rate of speed in reading, factors 
influencing comprehension, and devices for 
increasing speed and improving ability to 
comprehend. The primary grade teachers 
met in one group, the teachers of inter- 
mediate grades in another group, and those 
of the seventh and eighth grades in a third 
group. The conferences were conducted as 
far as possible by the question and answer 
method. A question designed to draw out 
the experiences and opinions of the teach- 
ers was presented. The combination and 
classification of the various answers It 
ceived sometimes led to a definite policy 
which was adopted. The discussion often 
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took the form of weighing in the balance 
time-worn methods and devices which still 
persisted in spite of evident defects and 
newer methods based on sound pedagogy, 
scientific experiment, and recent discovery. 
The evaluation by the teachers of every 
principle and device which was later to 
be put into practice in the classroom was 
the first step in the program for improve- 
ment. Between the conferences each 
teacher tried out experiments which served 
as a foundation for, or were a part of, the 
devices to be used later in the intensive 
plan for raising the reading average. For 
instance, each teacher tested her own silent 
reading rate and then found out how much 
she could improve that rate by reading as 
rapidly as possible. The majority of the 
teachers found that they could increase 
their rate of silent reading approximately 
%% to 50% by exerting a definite effort to 
read as rapidly as possible and still get the 
gist of the content. After trying this 
experiment on themselves, the teachers 
were better able to direct the children in 
their classes to try it. All children in 
Grades IV to VIII discovered by the ex- 
periment that it was possible to increase 
their rate of silent reading considerably by 
practice in silent reading with a time limit. 

The conferences resulted in a general 
agreement to try to increase speed and 
tmprehension in silent reading by more 





attention to the thought and word intro- 
duction of the reading lesson, by reading 
vith definite motivation and a time limit, 
ty overcoming vocalization, by using varied 
devices for testing understanding and emo- 
imal responses, by applying devices for 
lmgthening eye span, and by having a 
tmmary which should cause the child to 
bok back over the reading lesson as a 
thole before leaving it. 

In order to measure approximately the 


idlphia, Pa. 
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gains which they hoped to make, the 
teachers gave pupils of Grades IV—VIII the 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test? 
before inaugurating the program of devices 
and again at the end of two months’ trial 
of the program. The first test was given 
on March 28 and showed 32 classes with 
average scores above the standard for their 
grades, three classes with scores equivalent 
to the standard, and 50 below the standard. 

Since it is a fundamental principle of 
reading psychology that the more knowl- 
edge and experience the child brings to the 
content of the reading lesson the more 
interest he will have in it, the better he 
will understand it, and the more he will 
enjoy it, the teacher took especial pains to 
call to mind, increase, vivify, and intensify 
the pupil’s knowledge and experience of 
that which he was about to read. This 
she did by questions and answers, by dis- 
cussions, by pictures, or by stories. For 
instance, before beginning the reading of a 
story like ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ the 
teacher asked whether any children in the 
class had ever been lost in the woods, how 
they had felt, what they had seen, and 
what they had heard. Then when the 
teacher told the class that they were about 
to read the exciting experiences of two 
children who were lost in the woods, the 
pupils were more eager to open their books 
and begin to read than they would have 
been had there been no connection made 
between their own knowledge and expe- 
rience and that of the children in the story. 
In this way, the teacher helped the child 
to bring all that he could to the full en- 
joyment of the story and at the same time 
provided a motive and created a need for 
the reading. It was only after such prep- 
aration for the reading lesson that the 
teacher had the right to expect the child to 
read as much as he could into the content. 


*Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. Copyright, J. C. Chapman, 1920. J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
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Difficult words were explained in order 
that the child might not be delayed, an- 
noyed, and handicapped after he had be- 
gun to read. It was often advantageous 
to present words in the setting of the story. 
For instance, the teacher said: ‘‘I am going 
to write a name that the mother in the 
story calls one of her children.’’ The 
teacher wrote the word simpleton on the 
board. The children pronounced the word, 
explained its meaning, and used it in 
sentences. The reference to the setting of 
the word in the story served not only to 
make its meaning clear but also to whet 
the interest of the children in the story 
itself. During the two months experi- 
mental period all the children included in 
the test had such a word and thought intro- 
duction to each reading lesson. 

Motivation for silent reading was pro- 
vided by the use of oral questions, questions 
written on the blackboard, by telling the 
children to work out a moving picture from 
the story, indicating scenes and characters 
in each scene, by asking the children to 
compare a similar story previously read 
with the one they were reading and note 
likenesses and differences, by having the 
children think about which character in 
the story they would prefer to be, by 
asking them to outline the story, ete. A 
series of questions written on the black- 
board furnished motivation and direction 
for the reading in most cases. But the 
other devices suggested were used to vary 
the procedure. 

The children all began to read at the 
same moment and were told to read as 
rapidly and understandingly as possible 
until the teacher gave the signal to stop. 
The reading interval was usually three or 
five minutes in length. At the end of that 
time, all children stopped reading and 


marked the last word which they had read, 
After the second reading interval each 
child computed his reading score for the 
day and recorded it on his score card. The 
number of lines read multiplied by the 
number of words per line and divided by 
the number of minutes read gave the score 
per minute. The pupil also plotted a 
graph which showed his progress from 
day to day. Incidentally the pupils made 
their score cards as a special drawing proj- 
ect and the computing of scores and plot- 
ting of graphs were practical problems in 
arithmetic related to their needs. 

The teacher kept a weekly score for her 
grade, made a graph showing the progress 
from week to week, and kept it in a con- 
spicuous place in the classroom. There was 
considerable rivalry between classes in the 
same school to see which graph would show 
the most progress. Pride in achievement 
spurred the children on to greater gains. 

Efforts to overcome vocalization in silent 
reading were carried out by means of the 
following devices: 

1. Explanation of the disadvantages of 
vocalization in silent reading. If children 
understand that they cannot read as fast 
nor enjoy the story as much if they move 
their lips as they can without lip movement, 
many of them will consciously try to 
keep their lips closed tightly. 

2. Definite emphasis on meaning and 
expression of meaning without speech. 
Having a child perform the act indicated 
by the word, phrase, or sentence without 
speaking. 

3. Emphasis upon silent reading until 
word symbols became subordinated to the 
thought as a whole. As Klapper says, 
‘‘The child must learn that words are like 
our eye-glasses, they are of greatest service 
when we look through them, not at them. 


1By making the number of minutes actually consumed in silent reading the same as the number of 
words in a line, usually ten or twelve, the necessity of multiplying and dividing was eliminated. The 


child’s score for the day was the number of lines read. 
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The printed page must ever be like a glass 
which we do not see, but through which 
we see thought.’’? 

4. Having the child exert a definite ef- 
fort to read more rapidly. Trying to in- 
erease rate of speed in silent reading often 
brought with it a decrease in vocalization. 

O’Brien adds his testimony to this fact 
in the following: ‘‘Investigation showed, 
however, that the effort to lessen inner 
articulation was far more successful when 
the individual not only consciously en- 
deavored to inhibit such movements but 
also read rapidly at the same time. The 
comfortable, leisurely rate of reading to 
which the average individual is accustomed 
seems particularly favorable to the arousal 
of the usual articulatory movements.’’ ? 

5. Showing word group ecards so rapidly 
that pupils did not have time to vocalize 
while looking at the word but said it after 
the card had been removed. 

6. Gradually increasing the length of 
phrases and sentences shown on flash ecards 
and decreasing time of exposure so that 
the child was forced to stretch his eye span 
and grasp the meaning of the whole rather 
than linger on separate words. 

7. Having children place a finger over 
the lips until decrease in vocalization be- 
came habitual. 

8. Keeping an honor roll for non-lip 
readers. 

9. Having a separate reading period for 
lip readers until they had overcome their 
difficulty. 

A serious effort was made to help children 
discriminate between the more important 
and the less important, by the questions 
wed for motivation and by those used as 
tests of the pupils’ comprehension. But 
the questions were not limited to factual 
mes. Emotional reactions were called for, 
and the children were required to make 


deductions, form conclusions, and express 
opinions. 

Since continued progress in increasing 
the rate of effective reading depended upon 
the ability to grasp increasingly larger 
thought units, children were trained to in- 
crease their perceptual span. It was found 
that the use of perception or flash cards 
with an increasingly lessened time of ex- 
posure or with an increasingly lengthened 
amount of content aided in developing per- 
ceptual span. Of these two, the second, 
that is, the increase in number of words 
or of certain combinations of words which 
require a definite effort to be grasped at a 
single exposure, was the more important. 

The full value of a reading lesson was 
checked up quickly by a summary question 
or a device which made the child look back 
over the reading lesson as a whole unit. 
The teacher would write a series of 
sentences on the board with blanks to be 
filled in by the children, or she would pre- 
sent true and false statements for the pupils 
to decide upon, or write a list of key words 
from the story and require the children to 
state facts from the story, using these 
words. If the content were particularly 
rich in adjectives, such adjectives were 
listed on the board and pupils required to 
write a synonym or antonym after each. 
Dramatic dialogue, dramatization, or hav- 
ing the story told or read through quickly 
by one child with the rest of the class 
listening as an audience afforded variety 
in conclusions for the lessons. Incidentally 
the devices suggested for summaries were 
also tests of comprehension. 

The conscientious trial by each teacher 
of the program for increasing speed and 
comprehension as outlined brought en- 
couraging results. On June 2, the close 
of the two months’ test period, the Chap- 
man-Cook Speed of Reading Test yielded 


*Klapper, Paul, Teaching Children to Read. D. Appleton Co., p. 23. 
*O’Brien, John A. Silent Reading. Macmillan Co., 1921, p. 124. 
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the following results. Out of 85 classes, 
83 showed scores above the standard for 
their grades as against 32 on March 28, and 
only two below the standard as against 50 
below on March 28. All grades showed an 
increase in the June 2 over the March 28 
score. The amount of increase varied from 
one point to thirteen points. The gain of 
thirteen points in a fifth grade class rep- 
resented an increase of 100%. 

Besides the definite gains in speed and 
comprehension as indicated by the results 
of the tests, teachers agreed that the in- 
crease in interest and enjoyment for the 
children and for themselves was well worth 


the effort which had been exerted. In order 
to maintain the progress already made and 
to push on to further gains, teachers are 
continuing to carry out these fundamental 
principles in the teaching of reading: a 
word and thought preparation designed to 
clear up known difficulties and relate the 
child’s experience so far as possible to the 
content, real motivation, testing the pupils’ 
comprehension and interpretation by fae- 
tual questions and questions which help the 
child in his emotional reactions and in his 
judgments, and, finally, a summary which 
makes the child review the story as a 
unit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL WRITING 
Its Social Demands and Necessary Changes 


ALIcE E. BENBOW 


Supervisor of Handwriting, Public Schools, Trenton, New Jersey 


? 


As one of the original ‘‘Three R’s, 
‘*Riting’’ has so long held an unquestioned 
place in the curriculum that it has come 
to accept the place allotted to it by school 
people and school patrons as its due. 
School people must endeavor to sub- 
stantiate or refute the traditional claims 
of writing to a place on the roster of school 
activities, and while examining must try 
to see points for improvement and if 
possible for increasing efficiency. 

Writing is a broad term meaning a 
method of conveying thought and includes 
the process and the product—hierogly phies, 
picture writing or pictograph, manuscript 
writing, script and machine work, as well as 
the content, often called ‘‘writings.’’ 

The older, more dignified terms, chirog- 
raphy and graphology, as well as callig- 
raphy, are limited to the hand-written 
seript, to graphic expression, and to the 
artistic or skillful product, respectively. 


The less stilted term handwriting was used 
to differentiate between the artistic, slowly 
produced manuscript writing and the more 
modern connected script, in favor of the 
latter. 

Penmanship is a term misapplied to work 
expected in our public schools, since it pre- 
supposes requirements of skill, beauty, and 
talent which cannot be made of pupils of 
immature years, and an expenditure of 
time and effort which cannot be afforded by 
pupils in public schools. 

The term ‘‘public school writing”’ is un- 
derstood to include the process and the 
resultant product, irrespective of content, 
as employed at present during the years of 
free public education—through the public 
high school. Handwriting and writing as 
terms are used interchangeably. 

Throughout history, writing has been one 
of the badges of education—one of its 
tangible evidences. Exalted at first as the 
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medium of preserving meditation, tradi- 
tion, information, history, as well as for im- 
mediate communication, it has been revered 
by all migratory, adventuresome, explora- 
tive, colonial and pioneer peoples as the 
link between the Old and the New. 

In our own country in the first schools of 
the Pilgrims it was the first subject added 
to the curriculum, which had included only 
reading and music, in order that the ex- 
periences in the new world might be 
recorded and transmitted to those left be- 
hind in the old world. 

In the slower moving, less complex life of 
earlier generations, writing served the 
three great purposes of correspondence, re- 
cording, and leisure occupation. Thus, 
only the few who had need to send mes- 
sages, whose duty it was to keep records, or 
who had time to pursue the art of writing 
for other few to read, learned to write. 
The ability to read seript was less common 
than the ability to read print, although 
there was then less difference between 
script and print than there is at the present 
time. The style of connected letters de- 
veloped during the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century and closely resembled italic 
or the earlier form of manuscript writing. 

When taught in early schools in our 
country, time was an unconsidered element 
and legibility was therefore the sole aim 
in writing. Slow, laborious repetition of 
copy forms ‘‘set’’ by a teacher was the 
method of practice. (We have on record 
the fact that early teacher qualifications 
were sometimes threefold—to be able to set 
acceptable writing copies, to mend a (quill) 
pen, and to flog offenders.) This method of 
practice from copies which they saw writ- 
ten may have had decided advantages over 
the slow, laborious, unsupervised repetition 
of a machine-made copy which was in later 
vogue—a method which may still be found 
in schools where writing is poorly taught. 
Neither of these methods made good 


writers or even passable writers when the 
speed element had to be considered or when 
writing without a copy (or for content) 
was necessary. 

In our later schools, writing masters 
flourished and were much respected and 
gladly supported. Their patrons were 
youths who had failed to profit by regular 
school instruction, or who were captivated 
by the artistic curves and curlicues pro- 
duced by the teacher. The real reason for 
the wonderful improvement and progress 
made in a very short time was that of in- 
dividual instruction instead of perfunctory 
repetition. At about this time the aim of 
making pupils into beautiful writers or into 
penmen came into being and has persisted 
to a great degree for the last fifty years. 
During the last twenty-five years the ele- 
ment of speed has forced itself upon the at- 
tention of school people. 

Because of the few actual characters 
used—twenty-six capital letters, twenty- 
six small letters, and ten figures—as well 
as because writing is universally desirable, 
the unthinking public often decides that 
‘‘aequiring a good hand’’ is a skill too 
simple to be considered and that teaching 
writing requires no preparation by the 
teacher or for the lesson. And since it 
is now a universal social requirement that 
a person be able to write, the average man 
or woman on the street feels himself a 
competent critic of any person’s hand- 
writing. 

Writing is so far from being a natural 
or instinctive method of expression that 
one who studies the variety of movements, 
the changes in adjustment, and the minute 
and accurate codrdinations necessary in 
producing legible handwriting is astonished 
that so many children have ever learned to 
write by the methods of mass teaching so 
long in use. 

Writing has long been classed as one of 
the arts. For many years the main pur- 
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pose of writing and of art as taught to 
children, the gaining of technique, with 
emphasis upon the side of approximating 
high standards of accuracy and beauty, 
was thought to be identical. It is still 
recognized as identical, but the emphasis 
has changed and it is believed that the 
main purpose of both writing and art is the 
purpose of expression of individual ideas 
in a manner to make them intelligible to 
others. 

The influences that have been at work to 
change the aims and methods in writing 
teaching are many—social, scientific, and 
educational. A few may be mentioned, as, 
high-pressure living and complexity of 
society, the invention and general use of 
mechanical writing and recording machines, 
dynamic psychology taking precedence 
over the old faculty psychology, changes in 
educational objectives with new methods of 
curriculum determination and _ higher 
standard of teacher preparation, together 
with more scientific methods of determining 
progress as exemplified by standard tests 
and measurements. 

As society has become more complex and 
oral personal communication more difficult, 
the need for writing as a business and 
social accomplishment has increased. The 
time element has entered in, and speed and 
ease of execution have been added to legi- 
bility as criteria for judging the excellence 
of writing and the efficiency of the writer. 

All three of these factors have been 
pushed to the foreground by the invention 
and common use of mechanical writing 
machines of all kinds—typewriters, compu- 
tators, adding machines, multigraph, mime- 
ograph, ete. Far from eliminating long- 
hand, they have introduced powerful 
competitors into the field of thought ex- 
pression and dissemination and have made 
the reader (consumer) more critical of 
the writing product. For the present and 
for some time in the future it is probable 


that longhand will persist—at least until 
inventions have made the typewriter as 
easy to carry as a pen or pencil and within 
financial reach of all. 

The replacement of the principles of 
faculty psychology by those of dynamic 
psychology and the behaviorists with the 
attendant distrust of transfer of learning, 
discipline of subjects, and ‘‘carry over” 
has affected our ideas as to the intrinsic 
value of subjects and methods of practice. 
The peculiar value of writing in securing 
to its user habits of precision, accuracy, 
neatness, and appreciation of beauty, sym- 
metry, delicacy, and ideals of good form 
and arrangement is questionable, and there 
is no longer ground for teaching ‘‘ writing 
for writing’s sake.’’ 

An understanding of the laws of learning 
has revolutionized our ideas with regard to 
methods of teaching as well as with re- 
gard to methods of practice. It is known 
that as we are to use knowledge or skill 
so should we learn them, and there is thus 
little or no value in mass teaching or in 
practicing without definite objectives. This 
latter decision has been brought about by 
the Doctrine of Individual Differences, 
and has affected our methods of teaching 
and our understanding of them. Instead 
of assuming that all pupils respond to the 
same method of approach, need the same 
amount of practice, are capable of acquir- 
ing the same degree of skill, can and will 
write at the same rate of speed, ought to 
sit, adjust body and material, and hold the 
pen in the same manner, must write with 
the same degree of slant, size, spacing, and 
use the same form of letter under all con- 
ditions, and therefore giving mass instruc- 
tion or allowing aimless, unsupervised 
practice, the wise teacher will study the in- 
dividual pupil. She will adapt methods of 
approach, will help him to discover his own 
difficulties and methods of overcoming 
them, thus enabling him to do intelligent 
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practice. She will keep him up to his best 
by having him compete against his own 
previous record, will show him his speed 
deficiency, will aid him to secure correct 
individual adjustment of body and 
materials, and will show him how to keep 
his own slant, size, spacing, and form of 
letter consistent and uniform. In other 
words, she will teach the child and not the 
subject. 

With the clear definition of educational 
objectives, the point of view of the teacher 
will change. Pupils will no longer be 
expected to practice writing in order to 
become skillful penmen. Writing is recog- 
nized as a tool subject and the purpose of 
teaching it is that pupils may acquire this 
useful and necessary tool in usable and 
acceptable form. In other words, ‘‘The 
present idea of teaching writing in our 
schools is to give pupils a functioning tool.”’ 

Modern methods of curriculum deter- 
mination have called our attention to the 
value of surveys as one means of deciding 
upon subject matter, methods of procedure, 
probabilities of difficulties, time necessary 
for practice, and methods of practice. 
Writing was almost the first school subject 
to be surveyed and has profited much from 
research in its field. When needs in a 
subject are known and its limits defined, 
it soon follows that methods of procedure 
are changed or adapted. This means that 
teachers must become better acquainted 
with the definite objectives, must know the 
newer methods, and must in short become 
better prepared for the work in hand. 

Dr. Freeman asserts that teachers of 
writing more often possess technical skill 
than pedagogical skill, and that while the 
former is necessary, the latter is indis- 
pensable to successful writing teaching. 

As results of writing teaching are being 
measured, and the progress of pupils is 
being determined by scientific measuring 
seales, the teacher’s pedagogical equipment 


will be subjected to the microscope of 
supervisory observation and to pupil and 
patron criticism as the technical equipment 
of many teachers has already been sub- 
jected. 

Seales for measuring handwriting are 
already many in number. While not yet 
perfect, they are usable and helpful, and 
are among the more accurate of the scien- 
tific measurements of school subjects. 

Wide research has been conducted, many 
surveys have been made, and so much has 
been contributed to the handwriting 
records that the way is charted and should 
be taken by all thinking teachers. 

Dr. Thorndike is the pioneer in the field 
of handwriting measurement. His scales 
gave us quality standards, first for the 
writing of adults, later for the writing of 
children. 

Dr. Ayres followed with standards in 
quality and speed. Dr. Freeman and Dr. 
C. T. Gray gave us diagnostic seales which 
are helpful in teaching as well as in 
measuring. Dr. G. M. Wilson, Dr. Starch, 
and others have worked upon the question 
of necessary standards, and Dr. Koos has 
given us helpful information concerning 
non-vocational writing of adults. The 
question of the left-handed pupil has been 
discussed by Dr. Jones and Dr. Beeley, both 
of whom made extended research in this 
field. Dr. A. I. Gates and Dr. Grace A. 
Taylor have given us light upon interfering 
and useless devices for young children. 
Mention must be made of Dr. Gesell’s help- 
ful study on School Intelligence and Sex 
as Related to Accuracy in Handwriting. 
While not claiming to decide what bear- 
ing these factors really have upon hand- 
writing accuracy, Dr. Gesell concludes that 
they do have a decided bearing and the 
findings must temper our interpretations 
of standards as well as our requirements as 
to practice and our methods of presenta- 
tion. 
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We can see from this discussion that 
changes in writing teaching are necessary 
and we may also read hopeful signs of 
these changes being made. 

The objectives or specific aims of present 
writing teaching in public schools are: 


1. To develop skill sufficient for pupils to 
write legibly, easily, and rapidly enough to 
meet present and social requirements. 

2. To develop a good signature. 

3. To appreciate the relationship between 
correct adjustment and efficient writing pro- 
duction and thus secure an individually cor- 
rect healthful posture. (Divided with health.) 

4. To secure acceptable and customary good 
arrangement and form for written work— 
margins, size, ete. (Divided with English.) 

5. To diagnose individual handwriting dif- 
ficulties and to interpret correctly methods of 
overcoming them. 

6. To be conscious of codperation between 
writer and reader. 


Nothing is said in the above statement 
of objectives concerning vocational ob- 
jectives. The vocational aim of writing 
teaching is to give such skill in hand- 
writing as will fit a person for his chosen 
vocation; this will mean that the amount 
of extra or special training will depend 
(1) upon the ability of the pupil when 
ready for this differentiation, and (2) upon 
the skill required. 

Conclusion : 

As the aims of education are being more 
specifically expressed, handwriting takes its 
place with the tools or fundamentals. 

Changes in educational procedure are the 
result of demands made by the public. The 
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public voices vague and indefinite criticisms 
and suggestions called ‘‘ dissatisfaction with 
the results of writing. instruction.’’ It is 
the school’s business to examine the eyj- 
dence and to remove the cause of dissatis. 
faction by adapting, changing, and 
reorganizing handwriting instruction ae. 
cording to (1) new aims, (2) better 
psychological and pedagogical knowledge, 
(3) revised methods of procedure. 

Some modern tendencies in public school 
writing may be summed up as follows: 


1. Deferring writing teaching until there is 
a need for it. 

2. Accepted definite minimum requirements in 
quality and speed. 

3. Recognizing that writing belongs to ez. 
pression and that the skills and habits to he 
developed in graphic expression are identical 
no matter what media are used. 

4, Allowing individually correct posture ad- 
justment. 

5. Recognizing individual variations in proc- 
ess or act of writing for young children. 

6. Giving attention to individual differences 
in methods of teaching and of practicing writ- 
ing. . 

7. Eliminating from writing practice those 
pupils who attain standards, regardless of their 
age or place in the school system (grade). 

8. Judging handwriting efficiency by its 
functioning in actual writing situations and not 
upon one’s ability to write when the sole aim is 
to do good writing. 


Those school people who continue to 
teach ‘‘writing for writing’s sake’’ can- 
not ignore the signs of the times or they 
will soon be found among a very small, 
unacceptable minority. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT COOPERATIVE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR A SPECIAL CLASS 


Amy B. Dongs 


Westport, Connecticut 


This class was composed of twenty boys 
and girls ranging from thirteen to fifteen 
years in chronological age and with IQ’s 
from 60 to 78. They were about evenly 
divided into two groups. The upper group 
comprised a number of pupils taken from 
the seventh grade in February after failure 
to pass the mid-year examinations and with 
alow rating in the group intelligence tests. 
The lower group came from the sixth grade, 
where they had failed of promotion in 
June. These two groups were given the 
Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon test 
and upon receiving the rating noted above 
were placed in the junior high school op- 
portunity room in September. All of these 
pupils had been pushed ahead in the hope 
of reaching the sixth grade by their four- 
teenth year and thus obtaining working 
papers, but a new ruling of the school 
board requiring the completion of the 
eighth grade before granting these certifi- 
cates had frustrated their hopes and left 
them stranded. Most of them, therefore, 
were working under the handicaps of a 
sense of failure and a dislike of the school 
curriculum, which they felt, perhaps not 
unjustly, had failed to meet-their needs. 

The first problem that confronted us, 
then, was to overcome this attitude and 
make our work really function in their 
lives. As most of them were looking for- 


ward to a place in the industrial world in 
the near future, they were also interested 
in anything that they felt would be of 
help to them in filling that place success- 
fully. They were in the junior high school 
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and therefore likely to meet questions as 
to what work they were doing, and to have 
comparisons drawn between that and the 
work of the regular seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Without any argument at present as to 
whether they were right in their attitude 
toward school, we started with the premise 
that we had a year or two yet to stay in 
school and that there must be some things 
we could learn in that time that would 
be of use to us. Having agreed upon these 
points, we proceeded to find out, if possible, 
what these desirable things were. It was 
obvious that we could not break away too 
sharply from the somewhat formal regular 
curriculum as we were already set apart 
by being placed in this room, and to 
stress too strongly the manual arts or proj- 
ect method would be apparently to ac- 
knowledge that we were incapable of doing 
the academic work that the other junior 
high school pupils were doing. 

Manual training and domestic science 
were taught by the regular teachers of 
those subjects, which gave us the use of 
the rooms specially equipped for that pur- 
pose. This plan proved quite successful as 
these children were in many cases well able 
to hold their own in competition with the 
normal pupils in these lines and the 
teachers were careful in assigning work. 
We were particularly fortunate in having 
for a manual training teacher a man who 
was primarily a leader of boys and placed 
their training above the actual teaching of 
skill in woodworking. His insight and 
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codperation made him of invaluable as- 
sistance to the special class teacher. In ad- 
dition to this work, we had three periods 
of handwork taught by the special class 
teacher. 

It seemed best to follow the regular 
schedule of hours and subjects, thus keep- 
ing this room an integral part of the junior 
high school, the only change being an 
added half hour of physical training per 
day taken out of doors when possible. This 
meant, then, that we had to plan for 
mathematics, English (including spelling 
and penmanship), social science, and gen- 
eral science. 

Upon being asked what they felt they 
needed most, the unanimous reply was 
‘*English.’’ A most interesting discussion 
followed, during which the following points 
were brought out: We need to use both 
written and oral English. Our written 
English consists of letters to friends, letters 
ordering articles advertised in magazines, 
and letters answering advertisements for 
help wanted. If we speak good English we 
can get a better job. We must know how to 
read. In order to do all these things we 
must study spelling and grammar. This 
last was given more prominence than the 
teacher thought warranted, but those who 
had been in seventh grade insisted that 
in the seventh and eighth grades you al- 
ways studied grammar, so it was included, 
although in much simplified form. All of 
the English work was done in as practical 
a form as possible. Our business letters 
to order some supplies actually needed for 
handwork were written as class exercises 
and the best letter was chosen by the class 
and sent. One particularly interesting 
form of oral English consisted in a pupil 
applying in person to the teacher for a 
position, with the class criticising the inter- 
view and deciding whether the applicant 
should be engaged. 

Our reading consisted of some books 
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chosen from the seventh grade list, with a 
few ordered especially for this class. Much 
silent reading was done from individual 
books selected by the pupils for themselves, 

Our arithmetic was considered in much 
the same way as the English, and we de- 
cided that we needed to know how to 
measure things, to find their cost, and 
how to figure our electric light and water 
bills. Later on we discovered a need fora 
knowledge of taxes, insurance, and interest. 
Much of the work in arithmetic was 
brought out in connection with other sub- 
jects. For example, in studying the hous- 
ing problem in social science the question 
arose as to whether the rents in the vicinity 
were too high. In attempting to answer 
this problem we found out that a knowl- 
edge of taxes, insurance, and interest on 
money invested was necessary. In studying 
measures we took up the measures as we 
needed them, but as some of the pupils 
seemed to feel a need for organization we 
made our tables and put them in our note- 
books. 

The rest of the school were using the 
Rugg social science pamphlets, so we tried 
them in this room. The result was fairly 
satisfactory although of course much 
adaptation was needed. It was quite 
interesting from the teacher’s standpoint 
to note the reaction of these children of 
foreign-born parents to the pamphlet on 
immigration and to see the difference be- 
tween their point of view and that of 
Professor Rugg, particularly as to stand- 
ards of living. 

In science we decided to use the textbook, 
Plant and Animal Children, used by the 
seventh grade, although in practice we 
made little actual use of it but worked 
from specimens brought in by the class or 
studied out of doors in an occasional lesson 
in the swamp lot back of the school. We 
decided also that it was absolutely essential 
to be as strong and well as possible, so pro- 
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ceeded to study the functions and needs of 
our body, finding to the surprise of many 
of us that the much despised instructions of 
the school nurse were really valuable. 

As the course of study was worked out, 
each pupil made his own copy in a note- 
book, leaving space for such additional 
items as we might find a need for later on. 
When he felt sure he had learned any 
item on the list and a test proved his as- 
sumption to be correct, he checked that 
item. This helped to keep up his interest in 
drill work. 

While this experiment did not prove an 
unqualified success in every particular, we 
do feel that it helped to solve some of our 
difficulties and therefore was worth while. 
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The children for the most part felt a real 
need for their work as was evidenced by 
the remark often made not only to the 
teacher but to those unfortunate (?) pupils 
who had to remain in the regular grades: 
‘‘There’s some sense to the work in this 
room.’’ There was also much surprise on 
the part of the class at the rapidity with 
which time passed in this room. Of course 
not all of the knowledge apparently gained 
would be retained by pupils of the mental 
caliber of this class, but they had gained 
much that was worth while in both skills 
and attitudes. In addition to this, both 
pupils and teacher spent a very happy year 
—no small accomplishment with pupils of 
this type. 








WHAT IS REASONABLE IN TESTING? 


C. A. 8. Dwicut 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York 


The time has come to review the ‘‘test- 
ing’’ situation and to take account of 
progress made thus far. Much admirable 
work has been done, but we have hardly 
more than reached the half-way house on 
the road to perfection. The country has 
gone car-mad and test-mad. Even Thorn- 
dike, whose talents have done much to ad- 
vance this cause, and who is the grand- 
uncle if not the father of measurement in 
America, admits that there may be a ref- 
luent wave, and says in effect that what 
we need now is not more tests but the work- 
ing over of those we have. We cannot re- 
strict the output of new scales, in which 
there is hope (and wherein for some may 
lurk a ‘‘Ph.D.’’), but it is time to apply 
the process of subtraction as well as addi- 
tion, and to eliminate certain kinds of 
tests. Among these dispensable offerings 
are those ‘‘tests’’ that are merely riddles 
and conundrums, over which coruscates 
the genius of the ‘‘smart-alecks’’; papers 
that are hardly different from the old-type 
question and answer exercises, having no 
significance beyond one examination; those 
which assemble heterogeneous inquiries, 
scattering too much; those whose ‘‘keys’’ 
are too elaborate and the scoring too time- 
consuming; and various other devices that 
torture the scholar without testing the 
teacher. Some further caveats are to be 
entered, where psychology has lagged be- 
hind pedagogy—staying proceedings until 
additional light can be thrown upon certain 
problems. This is particularly true of 
music, where Seashore has made an excel- 
lent start (with his scale designed to pro- 
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tect the public against intending musicians 
who can’t) but where further work needs 
to be done, as in the line of musical ap. 
preciation psychologically analyzed. It will 
not do in any case to outrun our facts. It 
has been claimed for ‘‘testing’’ that it 
substitutes for the hit-or-miss judgments of 
the teacher an objective basis, but, if so, 
scientific findings must serve as base lines 
for future educational surveys. 

In answer, now, to the question, ‘‘ What 
may reasonably be expected from the 
measurement movement?’’ the following 
suggestions may be tentatively, not dog- 
matically, advanced : 

1. Intelligence as such has not been 
measured—at the most, certain products 
(better called phenomena) of an assumed 
intelligence have been estimated. Anthro- 
pometry does measure skulls, and it is liter- 
ally true that some individuals have not 
the brains to be good, for where the con- 
tents of the skull case are too small, or 
diseased, mentality and morality both are 
out of the question. Within broad limits 
shrewd surmises may be made, but even in 
a moron there may lurk unguessed ¢a- 
pacities, while among higher grade subjects 
no one individual can be absolutely sure 
how ‘‘intellectual’’ another one is. 

2. The question of general ability 
versus special aptitudes remains a riddle. 
When we measure, are we taking cross- 
sections (at various levels) of the total 
man, or only tapping particular traits— 
who really knows? Jacob Riis, referring 
to the decimals in statistical tables, said 
that he did not like ‘‘these fractional 
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people,’’ but are we getting by our tests 
anything more than such odds and ends of 
man? Will any brain do any work, or are 
there types of brains — mathematical, 
literary, artistic, and the like—requiring 
each its separate apparatus of testing? 
The drift of opinion just now appears to 
be in favor of the latter view, but it is 
opinion rather than proof. 

8. Another problem is presented by the 
difficulty of discriminating between native 
endowments and acquired habits. An un- 
certainty exists as to how much has been 
put in by nature and how much has been 
put on by nurture. How much now is left 
of the aboriginal individual? <A close, some 
say a causal, relationship is probable be- 
tween environmental influence and intel- 
lectual growth. Intelligence or infiltration 
—which is it? The analysis that can iso- 
late these elements must be very subtle; the 
technique that can precisely distinguish 
them has not yet been invented. 

4. There is the psychological puzzle of 
the learning process, which physiologically 
includes, we assume, the forming of new 
connections (or better, habituations) in the 
nervous are, but what does it imply 
psychically? It is a kind of fight between 
the tendency to alter and that to repeat, 
or, as it has been termed, acquisition and 
fixation, where the contestants conclude by 
shaking hands. Can we precisely measure 
how much is due to one or the other of 
these two factors? Again, in the learning 
process, can we select any one element— 
as motor activity, or ‘‘muscular learning’’ 
—to test, without taking some account also 
of sensory elements, ‘‘central’’ initiations, 
and abstract ideas? 

5. A further challenge to the measurer is 
offered by the call to test distinctively the 
thought-capacity of the subject, or, as it 
has tautologically been termed, ‘‘reflective 
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thinking.’’ The college sphere, where pre- 
sumably some thinking is done, has not yet 
been invaded to any great extent by the 
man with the measuring rod in his hand. 
It is true that some colleges have entrance 
tests. An excellent series of non-coachable 
tests has been devised to determine whether 
a student is fit to enter Columbia Univer- 
sity, but none have yet been designed to 
show whether Columbia is fit to be entered. 
These deficiencies may be supplied in time, 
when the testers have been tested. 

6. Another question is this: Are we 
measuring a purely individual, or a highly 
conventionalized ‘‘social,’’ self? Man is 
both a creator and a creature of society ; he 
is mass-made as well as mother-made; he 
emerges from a prolonged ‘‘social infaney’’ 
to take his part in a world where sugges- 
tion and example are incessantly appealing 
to him, and where he is ‘‘continually 
moulded by the herd.’’ How much, then, 
of any man is manner? How far is he 
himself—his self? The tester is not 
measuring an aboriginal human type but 
a sophisticated social product—a self 
superinduced upon the ‘‘natural’’ organ- 
ism by all sorts of contactual and con- 
tractual reactions against stimulating en- 
vironments. 

7. Testing is further complicated by the 
special modifications of behavior induced 
by the somewhat arbitrarily constructed 
school system. The school is a microcosm 
of society, but is itself only partly 
socialized. It is a detached thing, where 
pupils are taught, not indeed in vacuo, 
but in camera, possibly in nubibus, at the 
best in limine, never in pleno. Curriculum 
is the fetish, drill the method, uniformity 
the aim, mediocrity too often the result. 
The average child has two selves—a school- 
self, laid aside when it runs out of the 
yard, and a home-self resumed like a well- 


?The writer has made an essay at a Reasoning Test (Education for February) which aims to take 
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worn but comfortable coat. When we 
measure the school-self, are we yardstick- 
ing more than a fraction of the child? 

8. It remains to refer to an impression 
that haunts us, after all our efforts to be 
analytic and objective, that there is in 
human nature a hinterland of mystery 
which borderlines our measurement, and 
out of which may surge at any time 
dynamisms that seemingly transform our 
individual, making out of him a new man. 
This may be termed a ‘‘spirit-will’’ or a 
focusing of attention, or what not, but it is 
a phenomenon with which to reckon. 
Binet’s point of view was dynamic, and in 
that way practical; he was interested in 
‘‘combined functional capacity.’’ It is the 
presence of these immeasurable factors in 
man that humbles our pride as measures, 
and that renders prediction precarious. It 
has not yet been settled that the human 
will is not in some degree free, or that 
‘“‘whatever exists at all, exists in some 
amount.’’ The quale is as important as the 
quantum. We measure what we can—and 
leave the rest. 

9. Further study is demanded of the ob- 
jective conditions into which the tested sub- 
ject is to fit, called by some ‘‘ job analysis.’’ 
Measurement is largely a practical interest, 
involving an examination of mind because 
it is an adventure in living. It would be 
absurd everlastingly to get youths ready 
for somewhats that are not ready for them. 
Environments can change, and should. 
This is the other side of the measurement 
problem—its economic reception and social 
setting. In the past there have been many 
lacks and maladjustments in this respect, 
due to the fact that the men who are doing 
the jobs cannot tell about them, and the 
psychologic sharps who are doing the test- 
ing do not know the jobs—so, between 
material and personnel, something impor- 
tant misses out. (These ‘‘jobs’’ to be 
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analyzed, by the way, are to be found in 
the educational as well as strictly business 
realm.) Testing in any case must act both 
ways—trying out work as well as worker. 
10. This brings us up sharply, in the ad. 
ministration of tests, to a consideration of 
social and educational objectives. ll 
this business is really underlaid by a philos- 
ophy of life. The ultimate is inescapable, 
What are we doing it for? This question 
conditions the how, the when, the what. 
Like teaching itself, ‘‘measurement’’ is to 
be built up item by item, scale by scale, 
for the sake of the larger units. We may 
term this art, appreciation, motivation, or 
religion, but in any case it is the lure of 
the distant which only can render it worth 
our while to attend to the near and the now. 
By these cautionary reservations it is 
not intended to discredit the measurement 
movement, but rather to stress the magni- 
tude of the task—baffling in its complexity 
while alluring in its appeal. The interest 
here is not academic merely, but human; 
vital, not just visionary. The movement 
is not out of the experimental stage, but it 
has come to stay. It is a cause with a 
because—its raison d’etre being that man 
expresses himself, in part, by acts which 
have a social significance, and, in a time- 
and-sense world, may be quantitatively de- 
termined (not always completely )—so pro- 
moting better adjustments of individuals 
to environments. Our diagnosis is for the 
sake of prognosis, and, in the future, the 
PI? is likely to be more and more stressed. 
A good beginning has been made, but the 
conclusion is not yet. By all our scaling 
and graphing and curving and correlating 
we have gained an appreciation by way of 
an approximation. Our work has con- 
sisted of sampling various staples; we have 
apprehended, not comprehended. Man is 
more than his measures, and yet—so far 
as we may obtain it—we want his size. 








THE CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM PROCEDURE IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE! 


L. B. Him 


Professor of Education, West Virginia University, Morgantown 


This paper will attempt to describe the 
method of selecting subject matter and the 
classroom procedure of a class of forty 
junior high school pupils taught by four 
practice teachers directed by the writer. 
The experiment was undertaken on account 
of the feeling on the part of the director 
that former classwork in general science 
had not been satisfactory. It seemed that 
former teachers had not measured up to 
the possibilities of the subject, that the sub- 
ject itself had not appealed to the children, 
and that ‘‘exploratory and finding’’ atti- 
tudes had been entirely absent. 

At the beginning of the semester’s work 
pupils and teacher talked over the field of 
general science. By listing topics which 
they thought might be found in the study, 
by exchange of opinions, by direction of 
the teacher, by the help of indexes of books 
of knowledge, and by science textbooks, 
they decided that the field included prac- 
tically any natural interesting phenomena 
which they could see around them in their 
home and community life. Some of the 
things which seemed to stand out most 
prominently were trees, leaves, grass, 
flowers, frogs, horses and other animals, 
electricity, automobiles, and _ airplanes. 
This by no means exhausts the list of sug- 
gestion that came from the pupils, but 
it is fairly typical. The teacher ex- 
pressed her pleasure with the efforts of 
the children in finding such a big and inter- 
esting field and invited them to ‘‘wade 
into it’’ at any point they wished. From 


one-third to one-half of the class waved 
hands, eager to state that they had selected 
something to study. The teacher pointed 
out other interesting topics and other 
children chose subjects for study. About 
one-fourth of the class did not choose sub- 
jects that day; the teacher did not insist 
that they do so. The next day, during the 
study period, most of these voluntarily 
made decisions. A few members of the 
group had to have further help and direc- 
tion in selecting subjects. 

Some of the pupils at first chose subjects 
as follows: William H., coal; Ernest R., 
trees; Valeria, violets; Carl, snakes; Helen, 
bees; Nella, soil; Vivian, our food supply; 
Ernest S., birds; Kathryn, the stars; and 
William P., tractors. The method agreed 
upon was that each pupil should study his 
topic first hand as far as possible, that each 
should observe, manipulate, make sketches, 
draw tentative conclusions — guesses —, 
check and supplement these conclusions by 
talking with other children and adults, and 
by consulting books. Part of the recitation 
period was to be given to this kind of work, 
including group study upon related sub- 
jects, and part of it was to be given to a 
pupil or group of pupils to present the re- 
sults of their studies to the entire class. 
The teacher assisted each pupil who seemed 
to need help in the study period or in the 
presentation of the study. There was no 
adopted textbook. Several duplicate copies 
of different general and other science books 
were kept in the room. The children were 


* An experiment in curricula and classroom method participated in by Areta Hicks, Anice Gott, Eliza- 
beth Fisher, and Harry Wilfong; directed by Doctor Hill. 
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encouraged to bring their own home refer- 
ence books and to loan them to other chil- 
dren. When it became known that the 
children were eagerly scouring the com- 
munity for information, some citizens 
donated a number of books to the class. 

When the third class period was about 
half over, William H. announced that he 
was ready to teach the class some of the 
interesting things he had learned about 
cecal. The substance of his study was as 
follows: his father owned a small coal mine. 
These—holding up two pieces of shiny 
black coal—came out of his mine. William 
had gone back into the mine himself to get 
the samples which he now passed to the 
class for examination. He explained to the 
class that this is a ‘‘drift’’ mine, so-called 
because the coal is secured by digging back 
into the hill and following the dip of the 
vein. He called attention to ‘‘shaft’’ 
mines and explained the construction, 
machinery, and operation of each. His 
father’s mine was also called a ‘‘wagon”’ or 
‘‘truck’’ mine because the coal had to be 
hauled to the railroad in wagons or trucks. 
Most large mines, he said, have railroads or 
spurs running to the mouth of the mines. 
He then gave an account of the theory of 
the formation of coal in surprising detail 
and accuracy. He spoke of the value of 
coal as a fuel, of his home county as a coal 
producing county, and of West Virginia 
as a coal producing state. When he 
finished a number of hands were in the 
air. 


Pupil: “What is the cause of the beautiful 
colors in this piece of coal?” 

William: “That is called peacock coal because 
the colors resemble the colors of the feathers 
of a peacock. They are caused by the greater 
amount of oil in the coal and unusual heat 
and pressure during formation.” 

Pupil: “Does West Virginia produce more coal 
than Pennsylvania?” 

William: “I don’t know, but I’ll find out.” 


These are samples of many questions 
asked by pupils. Others volunteered in. 
formation which was valuable in making 
some points clearer. Most of the questions 
asked by pupils were answered by William; 
the others he promised to answer later, 
after further study. 


Teacher: “Where does your father ship his 
coal?” 

William: “To Pittsburgh.” 

Teacher: “For what purpose is it used?” 

William: “I don’t know.” 


The teacher explained that it is probably 
used in the manufacture of steel and for 
other heating purposes. She then cited 
William to further references upon the 
formation, uses, production, value, and by- 
products of coal. 

Helen taught the group many interest- 
ing things about bees. Her main points 
were the economic value of bees, the classes 
and characteristics of each, construction of 
hive and comb, modes of life, egg-laying 
qualities, selection of queen, their senses, 
their food, their enemies and diseases. Im- 
mediately no fewer than ten questions came 
voluntarily from the class, most of which 
Helen was able to answer. The teacher 
contributed to the study by pointing out 
the ways by which bees get the nectar out 
of the flower. This involved a rather 
minute explanation of the anatomy of the 
mouth of the bee. She also pointed out the 
opportunity for bee culture in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Ernest gave the class the results of his 
study of twelve birds. They were the red- 
headed woodpecker, the flicker, the whip- 
poor-will, the ruby-throated humming bird, 
the bluejay, the bobolink, the Baltimore 
oriole, the English sparrow, the cardinal, 
the barn swallow, the cat bird, the house 
wren. The nest, eggs, habits, and indi- 
vidual characteristics of each were de- 
scribed, supplemented with bits of personal 
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experiences; pictures were shown to the 
class. Seventeen questions, statements, 
and corrections came voluntarily from the 
elass. The clash of opinions became so 
violent on certain points that it was neces- 
sary to agree to make further observations, 
since neither the practice teacher nor the 
director could settle the points in question. 
As a result of the discussion, some pupils 
decided to keep bird charts, observe habits 
of helpful and harmful birds; others said 
they would build boxes and help protect 
the birds. 

John’s report on wireless would have 
done credit to an expert lecturing before a 
scientific society. Its value to the class was 
saved by the exhibit of a pocket receiving 
set which he had made out of a folding 
blank check book, and by securing the base- 
ball score from Pittsburgh on an aerial 
which he had previously set up in the class- 
room. 

The pupils-were not required to keep 
notebooks but many of them did. William 
P’s notebook contained a lengthy article 
on the tractor, illustrated by twenty-six 
pictures of tractors in action. In addition 
to notes on his own individual studies, 
there were notes on sixteen topics which 
most appealed to him, but studies had been 
reported by other pupils. In John M’s 
notebook on the topic of steam engines, 
there were seven pages of descriptive 
material accompanied by ten drawings 
showing the structure of the different 
parts. 

As a record for the studies taught the 
group by each pupil a large cardboard 
chart was placed upon the wall. On this, 
at the left in a vertical column, was the 
class roll. At the right of each pupil’s 
name was a space for each week of the 
semester. When a pupil had studied and 
taught the class his topic, he was allowed 
to write the name of the topic opposite 
his name in the appropriate column. Upon 


examination of this chart at the end of the 
semester, it was found that the range of 
topics reported upon was from one to ten, 
with an average of four-plus per pupil. 
The following is a list of the topics re- 
ported upon by weeks: 


Fourth Week 


First Week Seventh Week 
Coal Meteors 
Beetles 
Second Week Radic 
Violets Hedgehog 
Gold Refrigerators 
Air Food 
Mosquitoes Fruits 
Stars 
Eighth Week 
Third Week Siews 
Flowers Dogs 
Telephone Fire extinguishers 
The Cardinal Water 
Tractors Rabbits 
Fabric Sand 
Birds 


Ninth Week 


Soil 
Rubber Larvee 
The Moon Butterflies 
Trees Cream separator 
Telegraph Fireless cooker 
Mirage Ice 

Fish 

Fifth Week Game traps 

Rats Boa constrictor 
Milk 
Avietion Tenth Week 
Meat packing Electricity 
Dandelions Nitrates 
Tractors Gas 

Tea 

Sixth Week Sponges 

Lilies Nitrogen 
Seed carriers 
Sashes Eleventh Week 
Roses Linen 
Bread Sulphur 
Dairies Oil and oil wells 
Stones Grasshoppers 
Tigers Volcanoes 
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Tides Glaciers 

Seals Peacocks 

Bees : 

ronan Fifteenth Week 

Alligators 

Twelfth Week Sugar 

Rust Mixtures and com- 

Shells pounds 

Phosphorus Cement 

Steam engine Concrete 

Snails Poreupines 

‘Beans ’ 

Sugar cane Sixteenth Week 
Thirteenth Week ea 

Strawberries 

Tron : Earthquakes 

Typhoid Cotton 

Lizards 

Goats Seventeenth Week 

Buffaloes Ginkgo tree 

Spiders Fish 

Peppers The eye 

Ants Grasses 
Fourteenth Week Clover 

Kodak Eighteenth Week 

Frogs Leaves 

Glass Crows 

Mirrors Tulip tree 


It will be noted that the curriculum for 
each individual pupil consisted of an in- 
tensive study of from one to ten topics 
supplemented by participation in the dis- 
cussion of many other topics during the 
class period. It does not follow that the 
pupil who studied and reported upon the 
greatest number of topics did the most 
satisfactory work; neither is the reverse 
true. Sidney M., who has credit on the 
chart for ten topics, was not as satisfactory 
a student as some other pupils who handed 
in fewer topics. Donald L., who attempted 
to teach the class only one topic, partici- 
pated in class discussion of other topies in 
a very satisfactory manner. It should be 
further noted that the curriculum for the 
entire group consisted of one hundred and 
eight different topics. The reader is in- 
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vited to examine the list, to judge of its 
quality and range from the point of view 
of an eighth-grade pupil, and to compare it 
with the contents of general science texts. 

One other feature relating to both curric- 
ulum and method has not yet been made 
clear. Many of the usual demonstrations 
—so-called experiments—were carried on 
during the class period. The following are 
types: weighing air, making simple barom- 
eter, making a siphon, test for carbon 
dioxide, effects of heating air, test for 
starch, and making coke. These were not 
given in lecture form by the teacher, but 
were suggested by the teacher to the pupil 
whose topic they would make clearer. The 
teacher assisted the pupil in arranging the 
apparatus and in conducting the demon- 
stration when her assistance was needed. 
In Marie C’s report of her study of rubber, 
slides were thrown on the screen showing 
rubber trees, methods of securing raw rub- 
ber, the process of manufacturing rubber, 
and some of its uses. This was a part of 
Marie’s teaching the class what she had 
learned and not an illustrated lecture by 
the teacher. 

Some of the merits claimed for the plan 
in selecting subject matter and for the class- 
room procedure are: 


1. It provides for full recognition of the varied 
interests and individual attitudes and apti- 
tudes of the pupil in the group. 

2. It allows and stimulates individual initiative. 
3. It furnishes an intelligent, attentive audience 
for the pupil who has something to say. 

4. The audience is always active in thought and 
at proper times remonstrative. Questions are 
always ready—at no time does the teacher 
have to say, “Are there any questions?” 

5. Present interests always furnish the starting 
point. The study is usually projected be- 
yond the experience of the pupil, sometimes 
beyond the experience and former study of 
the teacher. 

6. The results as evidenced by the activity of 
the class, their enthusiasm, their interests, 
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their attitudes are far beyond the usual re- 
sults of the classroom. This fact has been 
noted by many visitors and by the parents 
of the children. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the quantity of subject matter 
acquired by each child is greater than that 
acquired in most subjects during a semester. 

7. The subject of general science functions for 
the pupil and for the class as an “explora- 
tory and a finding” study. 


The following will probably be pointed 
out as disadvantages : 


1. The class was too large for the teacher to 
direct the individual studies. The former was 
partly overcome by the help of the other prac- 
tice teachers and the director; the latter by al- 


lowing small groups to listen to the reports of 
certain individual studies. 

2. Such procedure makes the usual prepa- 
ration of the teacher difficult, in fact almost im- 
possible. To this it should be said that the 
teacher must know well the field of general 
science, must have a large stock of informa- 
tion at hand, and must be ready to suggest new 
points of attack. Teaching then becomes a 
process of directing study rather than an at- 
tempt to give ready-made information. 

3. The usual classroom question-and-answer 
procedure is completely broken up. At first 
this places the teacher at a disadvantage, but 
those who possess any originality at all soon 
adjust themselves and enjoy the class work to a 
greater extent. 


ECONOMY AND FAIRNESS IN MARKING! 


STEPHEN G. RicH 


Verona, New Jersey 


In spite of the growth of standardized 
testing in education, the examination is 
still with us. In the everyday work of the 
classroom, marks for daily work continue 
to be given, and probably will continue to 
be given. Any devices that will enable the 
teacher to accomplish more in the way of 
fairness of marking, and that will also 
economize time in marking work, are likely 
to be weleome. For some years past I have 
been importing into this part of my work 
some techniques borrowed from the stand- 
ardized tests of which I am fond. Now I 
am able to say that certain of these devices 
or techniques have been sufficiently suc- 
cessful to want to pass them on to others in 
the profession. For the procedures here 
outlined, I am able to claim that they have, 
in work with my own classes, secured both 
a maximum feeling on the part of pupils 
that they are being marked fairly and a 
great saving of time and wearisome effort 


* All rights reserved by the author. 


on the part of myself as teacher. Though 
some of them appear long-winded, I have 
actually found them all less prodigal of 
time than other procedures. 

Whether it is an examination or a piece 
of daily work done in class or at home that 
is to be graded, I first of all go through 
the questions or assignment and make a 
definite memorandum of each point re- 
quired for a correct performance by the 
pupils. For example, on an assignment 
of five problems in eighth-grade arithmetic, 
I find that perhaps there are three items 
necessary in the first: a statement of the 
problem, a step in reasoning, and a correct 
answer. The second, perhaps, needs only a 
statement and an answer; I see that the 
mechanical part of the work is obvious. A 
third problem may perhaps require state- 
ment, a step of reasoning, attention to a 
difficult point in division of decimals, and 
a correct answer. Similarly, on a biology 
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examination given to freshmen in college, 
I find that one question on why cells are 
small involves, as worded, only these 
points: need of surface for respiration and 
excretion; diminishing ratio of surface to 
volume as cells increase in size. 

This analysis gives me a ‘‘scoring-key’’ 
similar to those furnished with standard- 
ized tests. Thus far no weighting of any 
points has been done, although it must be 
perfectly obvious that in difficulty, impor- 
tance, and relevance to the work that has 
been done in class, these points vary. Now 
weighting, if it is to be other than ar- 
bitrary, must be based upon more than my 
own personal estimate—really a guess—as 
to relative values. I solve this difficulty 
by omitting weighting at this stage and 
taking a hint from McCall’s reading scales 
and my own standardized tests in chem- 
istry. Instead of weighting the items, I 
weight the total score. That this gives re- 
sults closely agreeing with those that would 
be obtained by weighting the items has 
been shown several times by workers in 
educational measurements. 

The scoring-key, then, is arranged on an 
unweighted point-scale. This is how it 
looked for the arithmetic problems men- 
tioned above: 


1. Statement as a division. 
Reasoning: division to addition. 
56.7 lbs. 

2. Statement: all multiplied together. 
41 miles per hour. 

3. Statement as sum of products. 
Reasoning: sum to divide. 
$9.76. 

4. Statement: half of differences. 
614%. 

5. Statement: division. 

19 cents. 


There are thus twelve points to a per- 
fect score. With the key at hand I go 
through the papers, marking simply the 
number of points of correct score. An- 


other day it may be a composition; I may 
have eight or fifteen or twenty points, but 
I make out a key beforehand. If the 
material is very easy, I do not bother to 
write the key, but carry it mentally. In 
composition, the point-scale is quite as 
applicable as elsewhere. Here is a key 
that I used for eighth-grade work, the 
pupils having retold a comical story told 
by a member of the class. 


Each proper paragraphing....... 1 point 
Not over two misspellings......... 1 point 
All capitalizations correct......... 1 point 
Commas and full-stops correct....1 point 
All other punctuation correct...... 1 point 


First paragraph explains situation 
to allow point of joke to be had..1 point 


Joke-situation developed.......... 1 point 
Crux of joke included........... 1 point 
No irrelevancies.............0.00+ 1 point 
“And” not used more than three 

ME Lina cewitaatensaradntenn 1 point 


Any item that can be clearly recognized 
as being present is made into a point. 
Here I introduced the ‘‘avoidance of ir- 
relevancies’’; in an examination in biol- 
ogy or chemistry I should not do so, but 
should score for what is actually given, 
on the basis that the pupil who gives a 
lot of irrelevant items, items not asked for, 
ete., or who befogs his answers in a mass 
of words, is sufficiently penalized by not 
getting credit for the correct items that he 
omits. 

When the papers have been scored by 
points, I then sort them into piles, each of 
the same number of points or covering a 
definite range of points. For example, if 
I have a 20-point arithmetic paper on 
which the pupils get all the way from 6 
to 17 points, I should lump together 6 or 
7 points, 8 and 9, ete. If, on the other 
hand, this same paper had as its highest 
score 11 points out of the possible 20 and 
as its lowest score 6 points, each score 
would form a pile by itself. For conven- 
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ience, I scribble off a tabulation of the 
number of pupils getting each score, as in 
the following two examples: 


Points N Points N 
6& 7 1 6 1 
8& 9 3 7 #4 
10 & 11 11 8 2 
12 &13 12 9 8 
14&15 1 10 12 
16&17 3 ll 2 
31 29 


I am now ready to convert my point- 
scores into the school marks, either per 
cents or letters. At this stage I am able 
to introduce whatever ‘‘ weighting’’ I want, 
on the principle of ‘‘weighting the total 
score.’’ This I find is most conveniently 
done, and with the greatest success in the 
way of having the pupils feel that they are 
marked fairly, by considering the marking- 
system usual in the class or school or sub- 
ject. For example, let us take the left- 
hand list as being used in a school where 
the passing mark is 70, the highest mark 
ever given is 95, usually about a tenth of 
the class are failed, and the mark most 
frequently seen is 80. I give the mark 
of 95 to the 17-point score; 90 to the 16- 
point ; 85 to the 14 and 15 points; 80 to 12 
and 13 points; 75 to 10 and 11 points; 60 
to 8 and 9 points, and 50 to the lone 5- or 
6-point score. By so doing, I not only 
follow the custom of the school but also 
avoid either an undue lumping or a split- 
ting of marks; I do not give anybody a 
“just passed’’ or ‘‘just failed’’ mark, but 
make the borderline cases into clean-cut 
passes or failures. 

Let us take the right-hand list and con- 
vert it to letter scores, using A, B, C, D, 
E, with only one pupil to be failed, B not 
more usually to be seen than C. E is the 
failing-mark. I set 11 points as A, 10 
points as B, 9 and 8 points as C, 7 points 
as D, and 6 points as E. 


The two sets, as thus turned into marks 
and weighted, will look as follows: 


Points N Mark Points N Mark 
6& 7 1 50 6 1E:E 
8& 9 3 60 7 4D 
10 &11 11 75 8 2 C 
12 &13 12 80 9 8 C 
144&15 1 85 10 12 B 
16617 3 909&95 ll 2A 
I then take another color of pencil or 


ink and, above the point-score on each 
paper, preferably so as to be far more con- 
spicuous, I put the mark assigned. 

Whatever the system of marking in use, 
this technique can be applied. Whatever 
the variation in the point-scores actually 
found, it can be used. It does not matter, 
so far as the use of this method is con- 
cerned, whether we mark with letters, with 
letters and signs (A+, D-—,), in per cents, 
in numbers from one to ten, in fractions as 
at Annapolis, or in any other terms. All 
that one needs to know is the proportion 
customarily failed or desired to be failed, 
the lowest passing mark, the highest mark 
given, and the mark most frequently given. 
To illustrate the flexibility of the method, 
I give it as applied to a final examination 
in a small graduate course in education; it 
was desired to fail nobody; the marks used 
were letters and signs, with C— as the 
lowest pass and A fairly lavishly given, in 
that college near the Gulf. Total possible 
points in this case were 28. 


Points N Grade 


26 1 A 
23 z A 
22 1 A 
18 2 A— 
13 1 B 
12 2 B— 
10 Z C+ 
9 2 Cc 


This example shows, furthermore, that 
the existence of gaps in the distribution of 
the point-scores does not in any way in- 
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validate the method. Suppose, in the left- 
hand tabulation of the first two given, 
there had been no scores of 6 and 7 points, 
but one of 5. The mark of 50 would then 
have gone to this 5-point score, no at- 
tention being paid to the gap. I used just 
such a procedure in the last case given. 
For those who have been sufficiently im- 
pressed by the educational-measurement 
movement to want to use the ‘‘normal 
eurve of distribution’’ in guiding their 
marking, it may be said that this method is 
exactly such a procedure, modified to meet 
the fact that we have in many schools and 
localities a socially accepted standard for 
marking. In such a case, we cannot con- 
vert our scores or marks into genuine scale- 
scores ; but we can convert them into scores 
on the socially accepted but arbitrary scale. 
For example, at a college known to me, the 
difference between a mark of 75 and one 
of 90 is considered small; but the difference 
between a mark of 92 and one of 99 is 
immense. Marks are fairly plentiful up to 
90; but beyond that point they become 
searce. By knowing the most plentiful 
mark (mode), the highest mark given 
(upper end of distribution) and the other 
data mentioned, we apply the normal curve 


of distribution to this arbitrary but ac. 
cepted scale. 

However, it is not as a contribution to 
the theory of educational measurements 
that I want to present the procedure given 
in this article. First and foremost, it is 
a means of avoiding unfairness to pupils 
in marking. The scoring-key, prepared 
beforehand and not made up during the 
marking of the papers, the point-system, 
and the conversion of point-scores into 
terms of the accepted marking system, with 
due regard to the socially accepted valua- 
tions of school work, are means of getting 
away from the chief sources of possible 
unfairness. The saving of time due to 
knowing exactly what to look for when 
marking papers, to the ease of totting up 
points to get the score instead of having 
varying numbers to add, and the simplicity 
with which any desired marking-system or 
directing of the marks may be had, are 
means of saving teachers’ time and energy 
for work far more worth while than poring 
over papers. In my own experience, a 
third and final advantage is that I notice 
points needing further instruction to a 
degree that I have never attained by the 
usual procedures in marking papers. 
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VOCATIONAL INFORMATION FOR MOUNTAIN YOUTH 


JoHN F. SMITH 


Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


The recently organized Junior High 
School of Berea College is offering a course 
in ‘‘Occupations’’ planned with special 
reference to the needs of young people who 
come from the southern mountains. Most 
neighborhoods from which students come 
have few industries in which they may 
learn of the possibilities that lie in different 
occupations. Opportunities for securing 
such knowledge are therefore denied most 
of those who grow up in remote places. 
Being thus denied the information that 
would enable them to choose a life work 
wisely, thousands of young men go out 
from the mountains every year to swell 
the army of unskilled workers at Toledo, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Hamilton, Akron, and 
other industrial centers, with but meagre 
knowledge of the difficulties that await the 
majority in these places. They usually 
accept such jobs as are offered and often 
spend months and even years working 
away with little idea of what they want 
to do permanently as a life work. Some 
lay by a little money, return to the hills 
and marry the girls they left behind; 
others are caught up in the whirlpool of 
industry and are lost from their former 
friends and home people. Their sisters 
usually remain at home to marry such men 
as are left after many of the most prom- 
ising and enterprising have gone away. 

The course as taught aims to enlarge the 
student’s knowledge of what the world has 
to offer, and introduces him to a con- 
siderable number of men and women who 
have won notable success in different fields. 
The list of occupations studied is not long 


enough to bewilder the student, but is com- 
prehensive enough to reveal opportunities 
undreamed of by thousands of youth more 
or less shut in by long ridges and deep, 
lonesome valleys. 

The backbone of the course consists of 
the study of the biographies of successful 
men and women, and general discussion 
of the qualities and conditions that led to 
their success. Notebooks are kept and both 
oral and written reports are required. 

The following list includes names of 
people whose biographies are studied. 
They are grouped according to the voca- 
tions in which they were particularly inter- 
ested. 


Merchandise Meat-Packing 


Frank W. Woolworth Phillip D. Armour 
John Wanamaker Thomas E. Wilson 
Julius Rosenwald Louis Swift 

John G. Shedd J. Ogden Armour 


Big Business 


John D. Rockefeller 
John D. Archbold 
Minor C. Keith 

H. F. Alexander 
Robert Dollar 


Motor Mechanics 


Henry Ford 
Glenn Curtis 
Orville Wright 
Wilbur Wright 


Mechanical Invention Military Science 


Ulysses S. Grant 
Robert E. Lee 
John J. Pershing 
Ferdinand Foch 
Leonard Wood 


John M. Browning 
Robert Fulton 

Eli Whitney 

Linus Yale 
Eliphalet Remington 
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The Ministry Mechanical Service 


Russell Conwell John H. Patterson 
Dwight L. Moody Cyrus H. MeCormick 
Henry Ward Beecher Isaac Singer 

Anna Howard Shaw George Westinghouse 
Maud Royden George M. Pullman 


Frank W. Gunsaulus The Field of Service 


Business Organization. Jy uther Burbank 


Charles M. Schwab John R. Mott 
Andrew Carnegie Jane Addams 
Ellsworth Statler Henry J. Heinz 
Edgar C. Simmons Charles Goodyear 
Darwin P. Kingsley Henry Steinway 


Mining Engineering Teaching 


Herbert Hoover Woodrow Wilson 
John Hays Hammond Charles W. Eliot 
John Mitchell Mary Lyon 
Daniel Guggenheim Booker T. Washing- 
John D. Ryan ton 
— Andrew D. White 
Printing 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis Banking 
Horace Greeley George M. Reynolds 
Benjamin Franklin Frank Vanderlip 
Edward Bok Henry P. Davison 
Walter H. Page J. P. Morgan 
Arthur Harmsworth George Peabody 


Electrical Engineering Medicine 


Thomas A. Edison Louis Pasteur 
Charles P. Steinmetz John B. Murphy 
Samuel Insull Florence Nightingale 
Samuel F. B. Morse Kenelm Winslow 
Alexander G. Bell William C. Gorgas 


The Law Statesmanship 
David Lloyd George Theodore Roosevelt 
Elihu Root Abraham Lincoln 


John Marshall 
Charles E. Hughes 


William E. Gladstone 
Thomas Jefferson 
Railroad Business 
Dan Willard Construction Work 
James J. Hill George W. Goethals 
Collis P. Huntington Ferdinand De Lesseps 


Jay Gould Gustav Lindenthal 
Fairfax Harrison Henry Meiggs 


In addition to studying biographies, the 


students learn about occupations, the prep- 
aration necessary for successful work, the 
competition likely to be met, and the re- 
wards within reach of the faithful and 
efficient from men and women actually en- 
gaged in different fields of activity. Twice 
a week speakers are invited to visit the 
class and present the attractions of their 
callings. These speakers are chosen from 
the local business and professional men and 
women who are qualified to speak with 
authority about their work. They con- 
tribute their time and wisdom, and ap- 
preciate the opportunity thus offered to 
have a part in setting the students to think- 
ing about a definite life work. In this way 
the students get acquainted with the local 
business and professional people, and the 
community is given a share in training 
young people who will fill positions of re- 
sponsibility in the future. 

The following topics and speakers are 
scheduled to be presented: 


Principles Underlying Success in Business— 
Bursar of Berea College 

Truck Gardening—The College Gardener 

Nursing—Superintendent of College Hospital 

Insurance—Head of an insurance agency 

Automobile Repairing—A garage man 

Dentistry—A leading dentist 

Leather Woik--A shoe-repair and harness 
man 

Printing—Superintendent of College Printing 
Press 

Library Work—The College Librarian 

Electrical Engineering—Superintendent of 
Heat and Power Plant 

The Ministry—Pastor of Union Church 

Music—Director of College music 

Business Training—Head of business depart- 
ment 

Secretarial Work—The President’s secretary 

Surgery—Head of a local hospital 

Teaching—A professor of education 

Administrative Work—President of the College 

Banking—Cashier of National Bank 

Pharmacy—Proprietor of a drug store 
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Dairying—Superintendent of College dairy 

Home-Making—Alliance Dean of Women 

Specializing in Medicine—Head of College med- 
ical staff 

Merchandise—A successful merchant 

Microseopy—A successful physician 

Home Economics—Teacher of home economics 

Agriculture—Superintendent of College farm 

Broom-Making—Superintendent of broom in- 
dustry 

Building Trade—Superintendent of construc- 
tion 

The X-ray in Medicine—Member of hospital 
staff 

Weaving—Head of a weaving industry 


Social Service—Two people who have had wide 
experience in the field 


Visits are made to various local in- 
dustries where students gather first-hand 
information about the topics they are 
studying. The work is made intensely 
practical. No time is consumed in discuss- 
ing theories or in making mental tests. 
The students become acquainted with 
occupations and with the things that 
enable men and women to succeed. The 
purpose is not to experiment with young 
men and women, not to waste their time in 
requiring them to submit to a multitude 
of tests, but to give them very definite in- 
formation about a variety of occupations 
that will enable them to choose a course of 
study and a life calling intelligently. 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
By the Children of the Second, Third, and Sixth Grades 


NorRINE CONNELLY, Gatn M. Ruppick, and Marre E. KIneuu 
University Elementary School, University of California, Berkeley 


During the spring term of 1923, the 
pupils of the second, third, and sixth 
grades of the University Elementary 
School of Berkeley, California, partici- 
pated in a codperative project. They took 
an imaginary trip around the world. This 
trip had its culmination in a World’s Fair 
at the close of the semester. The interest 
in the trip developed differently in the 
several grades. In the second grade it 
grew out of the initial interest of the 
children; in the third grade the teacher’s 
suggestion was adopted by the children; 
in the sixth grade it resulted from a desire 
on the part of the pupils to codperate in 
the planning and giving of a world’s fair. 


ORIGIN IN THE SECOND GRADE 


One of the second-grade pupils was re- 
turning to his old home in Pennsylvania by 


way of the Panama Canal. His planning 
for the trip stimulated an interest in the 
elass for travel. After much discussion 
it was suggested that an imaginary trip 
around the world could be enjoyed by the 
elass. Thus the project was launched and 
a consideration of ways and means for 
taking the trip was begun. 


ORIGIN IN THE THIRD GRADE 


In the third grade the teacher asked the 
pupils one morning how they would like 
to take a trip around the world. She asked 
them to think the matter over and proposed 
that it be decided in a few days. How- 
ever, the next day the class was ready for 
the trip. Knowing that the second grade 
had planned a similar trip, the third grade 
decided it would be interesting to make its 
itinerary the same as that of the second. 
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ORIGIN IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


The second- and third-grade children 
soon found that there were many things 
they wished to make for the fair that they 
did not have the skill to do. So they sent 
a representative to the sixth-grade pupils 
to see if they would help them out. A reg- 
ular class meeting of the sixth grade was 
called by the president and it was voted 
to accept the invitation to join in the world 
cruise. 


CORRELATION 


The project was now launched in the 
minds of the children. It then became the 
task of the teachers to correlate the subject 
matter in the various branches as outlined 
in the courses of study into the absorbing 
interests and activities of the children. 


READING 


In carrying forward the project the sub- 
ject which contributed most, in the begin- 
ning, was reading. In the second grade 
there is a dearth of material along the lines 
of child life and travel adapted to the read- 
ing ability of the children. Most of the 
reading had to be done by the teacher. 
The class was enthusiastic about bringing 
magazines and books, but most of the read- 
ing material was too difficult for the 
children themselves to read. The pictures 
were very valuable, however. Such books 
as the Cousin Stories and Peeps into Many 
Lands were most thoroughly enjoyed. 
Stories were dictated by the children in- 
cluding their new vocabularies, which were 
copied into little booklets they made. The 
same story and vocabulary were slightly 
rearranged by the teacher and put into 
chart form. This reading chart was used 
by the children for self-instruction. It was 
continuously present for purposes of re- 
view. To test out both factual and reading 
knowledge, silent reading leaflets with ap- 
propriate pictures were prepared by the 


teacher and given at the conclusion of the 
study of each country. 

The third-grade boys and girls found 
quite an abundance of reading material in 
the school and public libraries which they 
were able to read. As the class entered 
each new country, books were placed in the 
hands of the children. Sometimes sub- 
jects were chosen or problems raised on 
which the children came to class prepared 
to report. At other times children read im- 
portant items regarding the country being 
studied and came to class to exchange ex- 
periences. Stereographs and flat pictures 
were used in both the second and third 
grades throughout the trip. Third-grade 
children were able to read the descriptions 
on some of the stereographs and make in- 
teresting talks based on them. 

The sixth-grade materials were all col- 
lected by the children. A variety of 
sources of information were located and 
utilized. The large school library fur- 
nished many books, but not enough to sat- 
isfy the children. Magazines, such as The 
Nation, National Geographic, Travel, and 
The Mentor were used extensively. Among 
the books found valuable were Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, Stoddard’s Leec- 
tures, and an extensive variety of geo- 
graphic readers as well as many geography 
texts. It cannot be estimated how many 
hours were given to reading because the 
children voluntarily spent much additional 
leisure time outside of school collecting and 
reading the necessary material. 


LANGUAGE 


Language, next to reading, played a vital 
part in carrying on the project. At the 
conclusion of our sojourn in each country, 
the second and third grades met to ex- 
change experiences. Short talks on topics 
chosen by the children under teacher 
guidance were made. This plan of work 
furnished the greatest possible stimula- 
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tion. The written language work of the 
second grade was composite work, that is, 
the children dictated sentences for the 
teacher to write. Under the guidance of 
the teacher, the thought was kept consecu- 
tive and at the close of such a lesson the 
children had together composed a brief 
picture of life in the given country. These 
stories were afterward copied into booklets 
by the children. Children’s letters were 
also dictated and sent to the Consuls Gen- 
eral of all countries to be visited as well as 
to schools in the same countries. Responses 
from the Consuls and also from the schools 
were numerous. 

Instead of codperative dictation, as in 
the second grade, the written language of 
the third grade was largely original and, 
therefore, individual. At the conclusion 
of the trip letters were sent by the second 
and third grades to the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Berkeley inviting the 
members and the Superintendent to be our 
guests on the day of the World’s Fair. In 
the forenoon of the day of the Fair, the 
children of the second and third grades 
gave original talks explaining the origin 
and development of the project, showing 
also the correlation of subject matter. One 
of the speeches made by a second grade 
child that day was as follows: 


Wuy WE Took Our Trip AROUND THE WORLD 


At the end of the last term one of the boys 
in our class started on a fine trip back to his 
old home in Pennsylvania. He went by way 
of the Panama Canal. He sent us postal cards 
all along the way. We could not answer 
these as he did not stay in one place long 
enough. But before Richard started some one 
said, “I wish we were going on a trip, too.’’ 
We talked for a while. Then we decided to 
take an imaginary trip around the world. We 
started last January and now we are just 
ending our trip in Sweden. After we stay 
awhile at the World’s Fair in Sweden, we shall 
start back home again by way of the Panama 


Canal. We have had a fine trip and enjoyed it 
very much. In fact Richard really seemed to 
want to go with us. 

If you like, I will trace the route we took 
when we made our trip around the world. 


The boy then traced the journey on a 
wall map. In the afternoon the Board of 
Education and Superintendent were guests 
at the Fair. 

The sixth grade naturally was able to do 
a more independent type of language work. 
The oral reports were made from notes 
taken upon a variety of reading; some- 
times these reports were so rich and inter- 
esting that more than a half hour was re- 
quired for a presentation. To vary the 
oral language, debates were occasionally 
held. One such debate was given on the 
subject, ‘‘Resolved , that India should have 
self-government.’’ Another time the class 
held a Congress of Commerce and dis- 
cussed the commercial problems of the 
world and of various countries. The 
written work in connection with the proj- 
ect included letters and diaries; many of 
the latter being published in the school 
magazine. Two selections will serve to 
illustrate the activity : 


Tue Tas Manan 


March 8, 1923, I landed at Caleutta. Then 
I went up to Agra to see the Taj Mahal. It 
was a beautiful sight. It stands on the banks 
of the Juma River. It took 20,000 men to 
build it in twenty-two years. One of the men 
up there told me it was made of marble and 
blood-stone agate. At night I went to see it. 
When I went out I thought I could touch the 
stars. The moon looked as if it could speak, it 
was so near me. When I saw the Taj Mahal 
at night, it looked as if it was a rainbow. 
When I came home I told what I had seen. The 
others went to see it, too. They said they could 
hardly believe it was such a beautiful sight. 


Paris 


April 10, 1923. Today I ordered a taxi to 
take me to the city. When it came I was sur- 
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prised to find that the taxi rate was half of 
what it is at home. The taxi-meters on these 
machines are fixed so that at any time the 
passenger can tell just how much he owes the 
driver. 

The river Seine flows for seven miles through 
the city and is crossed by many beautiful 
bridges. Its widest point is nine hundred and 
sixty-one feet and its narrowest is one hundred 
and sixty-one feet. 

We visited the Louvre and saw many beau- 
tiful paintings of old and modern masters. 
The Louvre is situated on the bank of the Seine 
River and has the great statue, Venus de Milo. 
Paris has the distinction of having the largest 
opera house in the world and there are many 
theatres besides the opera. 

We went to see the Notre Dame, which was 
two hundred years old when Columbus dis- 
covered America and was partly rebuilt in 
1846. 

We went up in the Eiffel Tower, where we 
could get a view of the entire city. It is one 
of the highest of its kind and is used for a 
radio station. It was built in 1900 for the 
World’s Fair in Paris. 

Paris is the city where the styles are set 
and many of them may be seen in the shop 
windows. 


SPELLING 


It is needless to say that the study of 
spelling became vitalized by the need for 
new vocabularies to be used in the written 
work. The study of each country required 
a separate list of words in addition to 
the spelling lists made up from the mis- 
spelled words found in the children’s com- 
positions. The children felt the need for 
constant drill in the basic words that they 
had occasion to use in order to participate 
in the activity. 


ART 


Art played a prominent part in the work 
of all three grades. In the second grade 
book covers were made for booklets of 
each country. The patterns were planned 
by the teacher and assembled by the 


children under her direction. Each cover 
was an artistic poster representing in some 
unique way the country about which the 
poster told. At the end of the trip an 
original cover was made by each child for 
the silent reading leaflets. The children 
made what they called ‘‘living pictures”’ 
for their booklets. Many stories were illus- 
trated. Dolls were dressed and Japanese 
parasols and Chinese lanterns were con- 
structed. 

The third grade began their book covers 
in much the same way as did the second 
grade, but soon decided to do original 
work. One object typical of the country 
(e.g., the gondola for Italy) was chosen by 
each child and drawn freehand. Then, by 
use of a color chart, related colors were 
selected for background and foreground. 
Also, the children learned to use touches 
of contrasting colors. Neutrals were used 
for poster mountings; thus artistic pictures 
were produced. Figures were also made 
for the sand table representations, through 
which right proportions in figure making 
were learned. 

The sixth-grade problems were centered 
about the making of large posters to be 
used as backgrounds for booths of coun- 
tries represented at the World’s Fair. 
These posters, measuring about 8’ x 9’, were 
made by small groups of children, each 
group being selected by the class for each 
poster. As far as possible the group place- 
ment was made by expressed choice of each 
individual child. Each group had its own 
chairman who was responsible to the class 
for the progress of the group activity. 
Before the actual work was begun, a study 
was made of the composition of posters. 
This involved consideration of such prin- 
ciples as color, mass, proportions, design, 
and figure drawing. 

The art work of the sixth grade was 
also carried over into manual training 
activities in the making and painting of 
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Chinese and Japanese lanterns, the con- 
structing of an Eskimo sled and an igloo, 
and the making and decorating of an 
Egyptian pylon. 


MUSIC 


The second grade emphasized creative 
expression in music. They wrote original 
songs, one for each country visited. Little 
rhymes were written by the children and 
set to original music. 

In the third grade the appreciative phase 
of music was stressed. By use of the 
phonograph the children gained acquaint- 
ance with music having for its setting the 
countries visited, or expressive of the spirit 
of the country. For example, the story of 
and arias from Madame Butterfly were pre- 
sented in the study of Japan, Carmen with 
Spain, and Aida with Egypt. 

In all of the grades many art and folk 
songs were learned. For instance, the 
Marseillaise was memorized by all and sung 
at the World’s Fair. 


NATURE STUDY 


Animals, trees, and flowers of the vari- 
ous countries were studied in all three 
grades. The moving pictures of African 
animal life filmed by Snow and Son were 
enjoyed by the children and with great 
profit to their study also. Numerous flat 
pictures from a number of sources, both 
colored and in two tones, were collected 
and studied in each class. The second and 
third grades made animals in wood in 
manual training. Thus many phases of 
nature study were touched. 


ARITHMETIC 


As a part of the arithmetic work, the 
second grade kept a record of the distances 
traveled. They also made concrete prob- 
lems built around experiences while travel- 
ing, as, for example: ‘‘While in Japan 
Mary bought a parasol for 50 cents and 


gave the man $1.00. How much money 
did she get back?’’ 

In connection with the project, the chief 
arithmetic activities of the sixth grade were 
concerned with the measuring and com- 
puting of amounts of paper to be used for 
the posters. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Folk dances and national games were 
taught in the second and third grades. 
Some of these were selected for use on the 
World’s Fair program. 


CIVICS 


The civic values resulting from such a 
codperative effort are obvious. For ex- 
ample, when the first countries were visited 
the children were prone to laugh at the, to 
them, strange customs of other nations. 
But as we continued our journey, an un- 
derstanding of and sympathy for the life 
and customs of other children of the world 
developed. Thus an attitude of apprecia- 
tion of the privileges we enjoy in this 
democracy were awakened. 

The activities themselves brought many 
and varied civic situations into the lives of 
the children. Problems arose which only 
class meetings could solve. Minor activities 
subordinate to the big activity called for 
codperative effort on the part of special 
groups. 

DIGRESSIONS 

The following digressions from the major 
project led into other activities covering ad- 
ditional phases of the subject matter. 

The second grade could not cover the re- 
quired amount of reading for the grade 
through the project only because of the 
dearth of adaptable materials. The regu- 
lar text and supplementary readers had to 
be used to supplement the class charts and 
the stories of the children in their own book- 
lets. This digression to materials extrane- 
ous to the subject was true to a lesser extent 
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in the third grade. However, in the sixth 
grade the entire reading period was given 
over to the gathering of data, information, 
and cultural reading necessary for carrying 
on the project. The class would be excused 
to read additional material to be found in 
the public library branch near the school. 
Several times the sixth grade made reports 
in their reading to the second and third 
grades. The value of such reports was con- 
siderable, for the children were obliged to 
organize clearly and accurately the interest- 
ing facts learned and to put them into 
language simple enough for the younger 
pupils to understand. 

Both the third and second grades found 
it necessary to develop independently un- 
related activities centering around the es- 
sential content of arithmetic, because of the 
limited opportunities for experience in this 
subject occurring in the activity. 

Many minor projects grew out of the 
original one. There were (1) the making 
of the booklets for each country visited, (2) 
sand table representations, (3) dressing of 
dolls, (4) making of pictures and various 
paper-cutting activities. Of the sand table 
projects the most interesting were the rep- 
resentations of Holland and Japan made by 
the third grade. These included dikes, 
windmills, canals, bridges, dogearts, houses, 
tulip gardens, and people in native costume. 
The children used sand, wood, modeline, 
paper, pebbles, cloth, and various other 
materials in producing their realistic Dutch 
scene. The making and ornamenting of the 
Egyptian pylon, the making and painting 
of the Japanese Torii and Chinese gateway, 
and the construction of the Alaskan igloo 
and sled were distinctly manual training 
projects which grew out of ‘‘the trip 
around the world’’ in the sixth grade. The 
writing of diaries and letters were examples 
of language activities, and the art projects 
included the making of the above men- 
tioned posters used to decorate the booths 


at the World’s Fair. Language experience 
was gained through the frequent necessity 
of judging the importance of materials to 
be used in booklets, songs, stories, or diaries, 
Doll dressing presented varied difficulties 
such as pattern-making; these included 
problems in proportion and size, selection 
of materials, and the exact representation 
of the dress of each country. The last type 
of problem was solved by using an authen- 
tie picture as a model in each case. 

In the making of the scenery the sixth 
grade was confronted with many problems 
such as the measuring and pasting together 
of paper to make posters large enough to 
cover the rear wall of the booths. The mat- 
ter of painting the scenery developed into 
rather interesting complications. The — 
children started out using water colors and 
small brushes, but soon found they could 
not produce the colorful effects desired, so 
they tried other materials and after much 
experimentation discovered that going over 
their pictures with colored crayons would 
best serve their purpose. 

In order to write diaries, various ex- 
amples from literature were read and dis- 
cussed. The kind of geographical and his- 
torical material to be used had to be decided 
upon from time to time. 

Civic problems of codperation of the 
small groups arose frequently and had to 
be settled in class meetings. 

Out of the many activities of the project 
grew much well motivated drill work. In 
order to write the letters, stories, poems, 
and diaries, specific vocabularies had to be 
learned ; hence spelling lessons were needed 
to drill upon common words frequently mis- 
spelled, as well as words peculiar to the 
country to be written about. Geographic 
and historic facts had to be fixed in order 
that the diaries kept during the trip might 
be accurate in content as well as in form. 
This latter requirement was met by care- 
fully planned written language exercises. 
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In the second grade it was found in- 
teresting to keep a record of mileage cov- 
ered. In order to add numbers of such 
size effectively, the children felt that 
daily drill in addition combinations had to 
be given. 

The art work in the three grades necessi- 
tated drill lessons in order to make the 
children skillful in the choice of color and 
design used in the making of their booklets 
and scenery, and in the decoration of the 
manual training projects. 

Appreciation lessons introduced into the 
activity involved the reading of poems and 
stories, listening to the music of various 
countries, and studying pictures, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting of many of 
the countries visited. It became especially 
interesting for the children to try to iden- 
tify architecture, for instance, by the style 
of dome or pillars or by any other char- 
acteristic aspect of the art peculiar to a 
people or a period in history. 

The children also found great pleasure 
and profit in listening to speakers who had 
visited other countries. A native of China, 
then a professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, told of the life and customs in 
China, especially the work, play, and school- 
ing of Chinese children. Other speakers 
told of experiences enjoyed while visiting 
other foreign lands. 

The activities of the three grades resulted 
in outcomes of knowledge, skill, habits, and 
activities in keeping with those suggested in 
the various courses of study for the Berk- 
eley schools. In many fields of study the 
children’s experiences resulted in outcomes 
more extensive than were called for in the 
courses of study. For example: the low- 
sixth-grade pupils not only studied Africa 
and Asia as outlined in the geography 
course of study, but they went on with the 
high division and finished Europe as well. 
This allowed time the following semester 
for enrichment of the knowledge already 


gained about Europe and the Eastern 
hemisphere. 

The sixth-grade history, though not en- 
tirely taught in connection with the proj- 
ect, was broadened in its scope by the rich 
fund of historical facts gleaned from read- 
ing about the countries studied. In the 
study of India, for instance, the general 
reading uncovered much information about 
the religious life, information very his- 
torical in its nature and not often found in 
the history texts most commonly used. At 
the same time it was apropos to study the 
history of this center of early civilization. 

The third grade more than covered the 
work in geography. The requirement that 
the grade study three foreign countries was 
exceeded to the extent that twelve coun- 
tries were studied. Additional phases of 
history in both the second and third grades 
are to be covered in a carry-over project 
next semester. This activity, it is hoped, 
will take the form of an Americanization 
project simplified to the ability of the 
children of the second, third, and sixth 
grades. 

In conclusion, the writers wish to express 
their belief that in all other subjects the 
pupils more than met in a satisfactory 
manner the course of study requirements. 
Throughout the half year the children were 
very much interested in their work and put 
forth exceptionally good effort. Hence the 
outcomes resulting were very satisfactory. 


THE FAIR 


The holding of the World’s Fair was a 
natural activity which grew out of the trip 
around the world. This new activity pro- 
vided the means for effective review of the 
term’s experiences. 

The Fair was held in the auditorium of 
the University Elementary School. <A 
booth for each of the countries visited was 
erected. The making of booths was largely 
the work of the sixth-grade children. The 
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booths were arranged about the wall of the 
auditorium. Booths made by the children 
of the second and third grades, dolls and 
other types of handwork such as the par- 
asols of Japan, were placed in the booths. 
The entire school codperated in the bring- 
ing of interesting stories from the various 
countries to be placed in the booths. 

A program consisting of the folk dances 
and characteristic songs of the countries 
visited was given. The children were cos- 
tumed for this. 


As the time for the Fair approached, 
some of the other rooms in the building 
became interested. The fifth grade, study- 
ing South America at the time, gave a 
South American Fair in their room, and 
the fourth grade, having made a study of 
California, had an exhibit which they 
called a State Fair in their room. 

The fifth grade transformed a court just 
outside the assembly room into a Japanese 
tea-garden, where they served tea to the 
guests at the World Fair. 
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ORGANIZING IDEAS AT McGUFFEY 


In arguing too the parson owned his skill, 
For, even tho’ vanquish’d, he could argue still. 


Last year McGuffey High School re- 
ceived a challenge for a debate. We had 
no organized team, but we decided to ac- 
cept the challenge. In order to find out 
who would be ‘‘good material,’’ we de- 
cided that everyone in the English classes 
should try out. 

The rules of debating were discussed in 
the class recitation, preparatory for the 
trial. Everyone had to try once anyway 
in a regularly organized debate before his 
classmates. Then class teams were chosen 
and other debates were given, until finally 
we were able to select six debaters and two 
alternates for our public debating teams. 
The whole school knew what a debater 
should do, and great interest was aroused. 
Admiration was excited for the student 
who had the power to organize his ideas 
and to give those ideas in a clear, distinct 
voice with proper emphasis. School spirit 
grew strong around the team, and a live 
interest was aroused for one more phase of 
student activity. 

Again this year we accepted a challenge 
from our last year’s opponents, and con- 
sented to take part in a triangle debate in- 
stead of a dual one. We felt that we 
should get even better training in organiz- 
ing ideas this year than we did last year, 
and that more of the student body should 
have the benefit resulting from a logically 
developed debate given before a larger 
audience than the members of one English 
class. 

The question for the public debate, Re- 
solved: That the Philippine Islands should 
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be given immediate independence by the 
United States, was announced and posted. 
Assignments on argumentation and rules 
for debating were reviewed by the Juniors 
and Seniors, and references to advanced 
texts were given to them. The Sophomores 
were given introductory work. 

I posted references for general reading 
on the debate subject, and reserved a shelf 
in the library for any reference material 
that could be found by the librarian, the 
students, or myself. I ‘‘invited’’ every 
student to find three arguments for or 
against the question, and to prepare them 
for presentation in the class three days 
after the suggestion was made. Interest 
was apparent from the first, and the refer- 
ences were in constant use. Chums often 
worked on opposite sides, and there was a 
keen rivalry even among members of the 
same family. Parents began to read and 
‘“take sides.’’ 

When the day came for presentation, we 
found that the question really followed the 
rules for a resolution, for there were many 
strong arguments given on both the af- 
firmative and the negative sides. Every 
day some one brought in a clipping or 
other bit of information on Philippine in- 
dependence. We made sure that on the 
night of the final public debates we would 
have a fairly well informed audience from 
McGuffey High School, and that the de- 
bate would not be ‘‘dry’’ because the Mc- 
Guffey student had heard the pro and con. 

To teach the formal debate to the whole 
school was more difficult. I conferred with 
the teacher of history and sociology, and 
he suggested subjects that had just been 
discussed in his classes. We decided on 
the statement of the proposition, and he 
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agreed to give me two recitation periods in 
each of his classes for debates on the topics 
he had suggested. 

I then announced to the Sophomores, the 
Juniors, and the Seniors that these ques- 
tions were offered, and at the same time 
added other questions for students who 
were not enrolled in history or sociology. 
It was expected that every student would 
choose a topic and join one or two others to 
form a team. Each pupil was free to ar- 
range the particulars; the only restriction 
was that an opposing team of equal num- 
ber should agree to take up the question. 
As usual, those of forethought organized 
early, but at the appointed time everyone 
found himself with a question on his mind 
and a colleague to ‘‘lean on”’ or to ‘‘ prod 
on.’’ The references were worn thread- 
bare ; the question in hand became the topic 
of conversation morning, noon, and night. 

A week was given for the making of the 
outline; this was the subject of class dis- 
cussion at one recitation. The brief for 
each team was approved or corrected be- 
fore the final preparation could go on. 
The brief-making was very difficult for 
many, and reorganization had to be done 
several times in a few cases, but even the 
most illogical finally made a plan that had 
some sense of ‘‘law and order,’’ and made 
his appearance as a member of a debating 
team. 

The debates were given in the Assembly 
Hall, and the pupils not in recitation were 
privileged to attend. Each debate was con- 
ducted formally. Two members of the 
class and one member of the high school 
faculty, or one of our last year’s debating 
teams, acted as judges. The timekeeper 
allowed four minutes for each regular 
speech and three minutes for each rebuttal. 
Every member of the class not in the 
debate kept a judge’s card, and handed in 
his decision as a part of his daily work. 
The results were far above our expectation. 


Students who had formerly seemed ‘‘ timid 
souls’’ spoke with fervor and force. 

A lack of authority, a mispronounced 
word, or an error in English was quickly 
recognized, and by the end of the series we 
found ourselves absolutely intolerant of ‘‘I 
think’’ as a basis of argument. We learned 
that clear-cut, well-organized, substanti- 
ated ideas are the only reliable kind one 
should offer. 

At the end of the series, each student 
handed in the names of eight students 
whom he considered eligible to represent 
his class in the class debates scheduled for 
one week later. The six receiving the 
highest number of votes were chosen as the 
speakers, and the two receiving rank as 
seventh and eighth were chosen as alter- 
nates. It was surprising that the results 
of the voting proved that the capable had 
been recognized and elected. 

The contest having narrowed to eighteen 
debaters, I turned again to the topic for 
the public debate, that of Philippine Inde- 
pendence. The inter-class debates were 
on that subject. Keen interest still con- 
tinued, and, much to the joy of the English 
teacher, conversation in the halls was often, 
‘‘Is your brief ready?’’ ‘‘Let me have 
that Debater’s Annual when you've 
finished getting your reference,’’ or, “‘I 
found a splendid article last night at the 
library in the January number of The Con- 
gressional Digest.’’ 

The day for the Sophomore-Junior de- 
bates was full of excitement. The class 
spirit glowed brightly. Two debates were 
held for the four teams. The attendance of 
parents and visitors showed a marked in- 
erease over that of previous programs. 
Strange to relate, the Sophomores won in 
both debates, and, according to plan, the 
winners met the two senior teams the fol- 
lowing day. The enthusiasm was delight- 
ful, for practically the whole school was 
allowed to attend as hours were chosen 
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when only a few classes were being held. 
The Seniors won both debates with five 
votes in the two clashes. All the speakers 
acquitted themselves well; the arguments 
were clearly and forcefully presented. 
The judges determined their vote accord- 
ing to the following plan; Argument 40, 
Rebuttal 40, English 10, Delivery 10. The 
decision was made on the basis of the total 
points of each team. 

We then chose our six speakers and two 
alternates for the final public debates from 
the debaters who appeared in the class 
tournament. The choice was based on the 
points made as individual debaters, in spite 
of the team winning or losing. We had 
two strong teams, who represented Mc- 
Guffey in a triangle debate with teams 
from neighboring high schools. Everyone 
in ‘‘MeGuffey High’’ was vitally inter- 
ested in the outcome. When both our af- 
firmative team and our negative team won 
unanimously in the clashes with the repre- 
sentatives of other schools, our enthusiasm 
was so high that we voted to present our 
debaters with a reward similar to that 
given to our athletes. 

The excellent team-spirit developed dur- 
ing the preparation for a debate, the in- 
tellectual challenge that it affords for 
thought and organization, and the keen 
enjoyment of the ‘‘give and take’’ in re- 
buttal can scarcely be prized too highly. 

The day following the last debate we 
wrote themes on such subjects as ‘‘My Dif- 
ficulty in Debating,’’ ‘‘Why I Like De- 
bating,’’ ‘‘How Debating Helps English,’’ 
“‘Seared.’’ These themes were not only in- 
teresting, but showed that the students had 
really caught the ideas that we had hoped 
would be learned. Many regretted that 
no more time could be given to such an 
important and helpful phase of English 
work. Many spoke of the quaking knees 
and the tongue that seemed to refuse to 
move, but all agreed that the experience 


was worth all the time and energy ex- 
pended. 
Peart M. Cori 
Critic of English 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


PROJECT LESSON FOR OCTOBER— 
GRADE IV, V, OR VI 
THE BEAUTY AND USE OF PLANTS WHOSE 
FLOWERS FLUFF-OUT IN THE FALL 


Aim: To make children intelligent and 
appreciative citizens of a beautiful coun- 
try. 

Purpose: To study seed dispersal by 
means of silky hairs attached to the seeds 
of plants. 

Plan: 

1. Launching the project. 

a. By means of a walk through roads 
where milkweed, thistles, dande- 
lions, asters, and golden-rod are 
conspicuous because their flower 
stalks are now covered with fluffy 
tops. 

b. By a drive through country roads 
where there are fields of fox-grass 
with fluffy pinkish tops and stone 
fences covered with wild clematis 
having many heads of silky tufts. 

~ Children will be led by some poet among 
them to see the beauties of these things. 
Some practical child will notice that a seed 
is attached to each tuft of hair. An 
acquisitive child is sure to say, ‘‘Can’t we 
study about these things in Science?’’ 

2. Preparation: 

a. Material for study. 

(1) Commend the children who are 
gathering specimens of each 
kind of fluffy seed. 

(2) Commend those who collect 
pleasing bouquets for school or 
house decoration. 

(3) Ask help in putting on the 
schoolroom bookshelf books and 





illustrations that will help in 
the study. 

(4) As thorough a preparation as 
possible by the teacher, so that 
she may give intelligent help 
where needed. 

3. Procedure: Walter will perhaps say, 
‘‘Let’s study milkweed first.’’ This is 
promised by the teacher. A leader is 
chosen and a proportionate number of 
children (who wish to) are allowed to join 
the group. These are asked to report at 
the next lesson. 

Mack finds thistles more interesting and 
asks that plants which have ‘‘stickers’’ as 
well as silky hairs be the second topic. 
Leader and group are chosen as above. 

Other groups may study: 

a. Vines that spread seeds by fluff 
(clematis) . 

b. Low-growing plants that spread 
seeds by fluff (dandelions, ete.). 

e. Taller growing plants that spread 
seeds by fluff (asters, mullein, ete.). 

Study and observe the range of seed 
distribution by means of the fluff and the 
help of 

Wind 
Birds 
Insects 
Animals 
Persons 

The uses of seed dispersal 

a. To the plant itself. 

b. To man. 

ce. To the land. 

Notebooks: At the end of the first lesson, 
decide what kind of notebooks will be best 
for recording these lessons. 

a. A page for sketching plants and 
seed-pod, and for mounting a seed 
with its fluffy hairs. 

b. This page to be followed by pages 
for written work. 
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e. Covers for books with appropriate 
designs made in the Art class. 

The seeds are to be studied in turn as de- 
sired by children and promised to them. 

a. Each chairman is given the date 
when his report is due. 

b. The chairman reports for his group. 
Individuals given chance to add 
items. 

ce. Books (gathered by pupils and 
teacher) are at hand to verify state- 
ments. 

d. Additional walks planned for the 
‘‘outdoor period,’’ to see things not 
noticed before or to observe unusual 
beauties that have been pointed out. 

e. Outline placed on board by teacher 
as facts given. The outline made 
as logical as possible by the teacher. 

f. Outline, sketches, specimens placed 
in notebooks. Next lesson as- 
signed. 

g. Correlations made with other sub- 
jects. 

(1) Beautiful seeds (like milk- 
weed) used as units of design 
in art. 

(2) Walks and drives described in 
English period. 

(3) Plant-belts of the world, for 
geography. 

(4) Trade-winds of the world, for 
geography. 

Conclusion: In my experience, nature 
lessons studied in a project way make 
pupils 

a. Eager for knowledge. 

b. Enthusiastic, appreciative, true ob- 
servers. 

e. Intelligent as 
them. 


to things about 


JANETTE TROWBRIDGE 
Eastford School 
Pomfret, Conn. 
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EDINBURGH CONFERENCE OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCA. 
TION ASSOCIATIONS 


An excellently prepared report of the 
meeting of the World Conference on Educa- 
tion, which was held in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, from July 20-28, from the pen of 
Professor W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of Swarth- 
more College, appeared in School and So- 
ciety for August 29. From this report we 
learn that the Federation had a successful 
session. Although the bulk of the attend- 
ance was from Scotland and America, some 
fifty other countries were represented. 
Delegates were present from nine nation- 
wide organizations that have been so far 
admitted to membership in the Conference. 
The plan of meeting was similar to that 
held in San Francisco two years ago. After 
introductory sessions in which the dele- 
gates were welcomed by various speakers 
from the British Isles, a series of section 
meetings were held, the Conference closing 
with plenary sessions in which the resolu- 
tions prepared by the various sections were 
considered and disposed of. Among the 
sections organized were those on Pre-school 
Education of Children, Teacher Training, 
Health Education, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Higher Education, 
Character Training, and _ Illiteracy. 
Special emphasis was laid upon the teach- 
ing of world civics and the development 
through education of better international 
relations. 

The outstanding event of the Conference, 
however, was the adoption of the Herman- 
Jordan plan for world peace. Five of the 
sections originally provided in the plan 
were accepted as written. Two others 
were felt to be sufficiently covered by com- 
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mittees already appointed. The plan as 
amended provides briefly as follows: 


1. Appoint a committee to investigate the 
present teaching of history the world over and 
the aims of such teaching. 

2. Appoint a committee to consider special 
plans to promote international understanding 
on the part of students of various ages, includ- 
ing international use of athletic sports, 
especially of the team-play type. 

3. Appoint a general world committee on edu- 
cation for peace to function in connection with 
groups in the different nations and to codper- 
ate with already established organizations for 
peace in all parts of the world. 

4. Appoint an international committee to 
consider the possibility of a continuous effort 
to commit the several countries to a definite 
activity on behalf of understanding by means 
of a bureau of conciliation. 

5. Appoint an international committee to 
scrutinize the League of Nations and the 
problems concerned in it with special bearing 
upon international education. 


Before adjournment the Conference 
adopted resolutions from all the sections, 
some of which were in the nature of sug- 
gestions for revision of resolutions already 
adopted at the San Francisco meeting. 
Most of these resolutions called for stand- 
ing committees to work during the two 
years until the next meeting. The Board 
of Directors met and reélected Dr. A. O. 
Thomas President and requested Professor 
C. H. Williams to serve as Secretary until 
a permanent, full-time secretary could be 
appointed. 

No decision was arrived at as to the next 
meeting place, but invitations were received 
from Toronto, Canada, and Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Athens, Berlin, and Geneva were 
also informally mentioned. 
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THE NEW BILL FOR A FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Since it had become apparent that a bill 
to provide a Department of Education in 
the Government at Washington which in- 
eluded an appropriation for aid of the 
states could not be passed, the National 
Education Association has revised its plans 
and is now seeking the passage of a bill, 
the main features of which are essentially 
as follows: 


1. Establishment at the seat of Government 
of an executive department to be known as the 
Department of Education, to be under the 
control and direction of a Secretary of Educa- 
tion. 

2. Transfer of the present Bureau of Edu- 
cation now in the Department of the Interior, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
created in 1917, and of certain other agencies 
to the new Department of Education. 

3. Creation of a Federal Conference on Edu- 
cation to consist of one representative and one 
alternate appointed by the head of each de- 
partment, for the purpose of codérdinating Edu- 
cation activities of the Federal departments. 

4. Collection of statistics and other data by 
the Department of Education to show the con- 
dition and progress of education in the several 
states and in foreign countries. In order to 
aid the peopie of the several states in establish- 
ing and maintaining more efficient schools and 
school systems, in devising better methods of 
organization, administration, and financing of 
education, in developing better types of school 
buildings and in providing for their use, in im- 
proving methods of teaching, and in develop- 
ing more adequate curricula and courses of 
study, research shall be undertaken in (1) 
rural education, (2) elementary education, (3) 
secondary education, (4) higher education, (5) 
professional education, (6) physical education, 
including health education and recreation, (7) 
the training of teachers, (8) immigrant educa- 
tion, (9) adult education, and (10) such other 
fields as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Education may require attention and study. 
The Department of Education is to make avail- 
able to State educational officers and other per- 


sons interested in education the results of its 
researches and investigations. 

5. An appropriation of $1,500,000 for the 
purpose of providing staff and conducting 
studies and investigations. 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE INTER. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 
The annual meeting of the International 

Kindergarten Union was held at Los 

Angeles, California, July 8-11. An un- 

usually large number of delegates were 

present from foreign countries. They came 
from Africa, India, China, Czechoslovakia, 

Russia, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Great 

Britain, and France. Appearing in native 

costume, they added a picturesque element 

to the meetings of the convention and also 
to the procession which took place on ‘‘ Del- 
egates’ Day.’’ 

The program was devoted primarily to 
addresses by leading psychologists and 
physicians on the scientific aspects of early 
education. Of particular interest is a pro- 
posed plan for research to be carried out 
by the Union, which was outlined by one 
of its own members. There was an evident 
tendency in the discussions to reach be- 
yond the kindergarten in both directions 
so as to include the pre-school period on the 
one hand and the grades above the kinder- 
garten on the other. One thousand dele- 
gates registered. The next meeting will be 
held at Kansas City. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL PEDA- 
GOGICAL CONFERENCE AT 
HEIDELBERG 

Shortly after the meeting of the World 
Conference at Edinburgh, a conference of 
those interested in the newer or so-called 
progressive schools in Europe and the 
United States was held at Heidelberg under 
the auspices of the New Education Fellow- 
ship. A striking feature was singing by 
the Czechoslovakian Children’s Choir, 
under the direction of Herr Bakule, who 
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will be remembered by many Americans in 
connection with the school for orphan boys 
which he organized under the Red Cross 
during the World War. 

One statement of what is meant by the 
new education was presented at the open- 
ing of the conference by Miss Beatrice 
Ensor, Director of the New Education 
Fellowship in London. She said: 


1. We have faith in the good that is in every 
child and we trust him. If he does things that 
are ordinarily regarded as bad, we seek out the 
causes and try to treat them. 

2. This means a complete change in what is 
ordinarily called “discipline.” Self-discipline 
and self-education take the place of external 
authority and punishment. 

3. Hygiene, mental and physical, must be 
looked after. 


4. “Education” takes the place of “instruc- 
tion.” 


5. Study of the child’s individuality in terms 
of his needs makes mass instruction of the con- 
ventional sort with large classes, rigid schedules, 
and fixed subject matter absolutely impossible. 

6. The teacher himself needs greater freedom 


than he has, in order to get freedom into his 
teaching, and the significance of the teacher’s 
personality is even greater in the new education 
than in the old. 

7. The international character of education 
must always be kept in mind, and such materials 
as those of history and geography must be 
transformed accordingly. 


Mlle. A. Hamaide, of Belgium, described 
the work of the Decroly schools, Dr. Eugene 
Schwarzwald presented the work of his 
schools in Vienna, Miss Katherine Keelor of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College de- 
seribed project work as she had carried it 
out with eight-year-old children. Mrs. 
Marietta Johnson, principal of the School 
of Organic Education at Fairhope, 
Alabama, outlined the ideas behind her in- 
stitution. By request, one entire afternoon 
was given over to accounts of progressive 
education in America, among the speakers 
being Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, W. Car- 
son Ryan, Jr., Harry A. Overstreet, Ste- 
phen P. Duggan, and Miss Gertrude Hart- 
man. 
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TALKS ON TEACHING 

All of Professor Kilpatrick’s students 
and many others will be delighted to have 
in book form the substance of the course 
on ‘‘Foundations of Method’’ which he 
has been conducting at Teachers College 
for several years! The form employed is 
unusual, being that of a conversation 
among a group of students, some of whom 
seek to enlighten the others as to the prin- 
ciples which constitute a liberal philosophy 
of method. This form fits the book par- 
ticularly well for class use but will no 
doubt prove puzzling to some who are ac- 
customed to the signboard style of writing 
rather widely adopted by authors of re- 
cent books on education. The writer in- 
tended to make his readers think and has 
given plenty of provocation. 

The point of view is dynamic and re- 
flects the influence of Dewey and Thorn- 
dike. The whole presents a consistent doc- 
trine of method which seems destined grad- 
ually to become the established doctrine 
for American schools. Among the aspects 
specially emphasized are the multiple char- 
acter of learning and the tremendous im- 
portance of attitudes. Method is not simply 
a procedure for insuring the acquirement 
of certain facts or skills but the essential 
enabling factor in a total experience. As 
such it must be fully taken into account in 
every attempt to improve courses of study 
or the technique of teaching. 

Foundations of Method is one of the 
significant books of the period and deserves 
a careful reading by all students of educa- 
tion. It will undoubtedly have wide use 
as a textbook in classes in normal 


schools, teachers’ colleges, and extension 
classes. 


A HANDBOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

A considerable literature on the admin- 
istration of the senior high school is now 
extant but it has not been easily available. 
Professor Johnson has digested the best of 
this material into a well-planned hand- 
book,” suitable for classes in administration 
and for desk use. His twenty chapters 
cover a wide range of topics, including the 
aims of secondary education, the relations 
of the principal to his staff, the problem 
of discipline, extra-classroom activities, the 
marking system, the library, and the 
courses of study. 

The book is organized around a series 
of theses, each of which is stated in explicit 
form and then explained and defended at 
length. At the close of each chapter a 
series of problems for practical work is 
provided and a list of selected references. 
This arrangement has been thoroughly tried 
out by the author in his own classes and 
will no doubt be found excellent as a basis 
for systematic study and class discussion. 
Among the specially interesting features 
of the book is a check list to be used in the 
supervision of instruction and by teachers 
for self-improvement. 


THE OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 


Supervision has become so fully de- 
veloped, in theory at least, that it is possi- 
ble to devote a whole book to a single phase 
of it, a phase, it is true, which is often re- 
garded as the essential act of supervision, 


1 Foundations of Method. By William H. Kilpatrick. Macmillan Co., 1925. 


? Administration and Supervision of the High School. 
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By Franklin W. Johnson. Ginn & Co., 1925. 
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namely, visiting the classroom and observ- 
ing the teacher at work. The present 
yolume* is in effect an expansion of cer- 
tain chapters of the earlier work by Pro- 
fessor Burton and retains the external 
form and makeup of that book. The 
material is, however, mainly new and is 
drawn from actual practices in the Detroit 
public schools and in the schools of Wis- 
consin. Many specific cases are described 
and numerous outlines and check lists are 
provided, together with fairly exhaustive 
lists of references, largely references to 
articles in periodicals. 

Supervisors will find the book sugges- 
tive and should go through it with a view 
to taking stock of their own practices. 
College classes should be encouraged to 
attack the various chapters critically, con- 
sidering how far the procedures recom- 
mended can in fact be followed. Both 
classes of readers will be on their guard 
against overemphasizing a single means of 
improving teaching. Additional volumes 
by the same editors are promised and 
will, of course, tend to prevent this 
mistake. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
CHARACTER EDUCATION METHODS 


Two tendencies with regard to character 
education are apparent at the present time. 
One of these is in the direction of setting 
up special courses in ethical instruction; 
the other would utilize the present course 
of study and would realize the character 
values implicit in it, largely by means of 
appropriate methods of teaching. Speak- 
ing before the National Council of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent Wilson of Berkeley, 
California, emphasized the latter. He 
summed up his program by saying that all 
the experiences, undertakings, and achieve- 
ments of the classroom should: ‘‘(1) be 


meaningful, significant, and purposeful to 
the pupils at the time that they are engaged 
in doing them; (2) be socially valuable— 
valuable in equipping the pupils for doing 
successfully any legitimate thing which 
they may undertake at any time (while 
children or in later life) ; (3) be so carried 
forward that they appeal to the whole 
child, not just to his intellect or some other 
partial ability or quality of the child; (4) 
secure thoroughness of mastery and integ- 
rity of effort on the part of each child; (5) 
constitute an on-going, developing, inte- 
grating process of growth.”’ 

His address is reported in the Chicago 
Schools Journal for September. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM 


An excellent analysis of the kinder- 
garten curriculum by Superintendents 
Newlon and Threlkeld of Denver appears in 
Kindergarten and First Grade for Septem- 
ber. The article is based upon the results 
of a questionnaire sent out to teachers who 
were asked to report on the desirable activi- 
ties of younger children. The course itself 
is presented in the new and increasingly 
popular parallel column form under the 
heads of Activities, Materials, Outcomes, 
and Methods. Two types of activity are 
recognized, namely, initial activities and 
hygienic activities. Their presentation in 
this specific form makes them far more ap- 
preciable by teachers than the older type 
of course of study. 


UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


The Child Guidance Clinie of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has for some years 
made a case study of behavior problems of 
children. Professor Haggerty, Director of 
the College of Education, now reports the 
results in an article which appears in the 


‘Visiting the Teacher at Work. By C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr, and Maybell G. Bush. D. Appleton 


& Co., 1925. 
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Journal of Educational Research for Sep- 
tember. Sixteen types of misbehavior are 
distinguished: lack of interest in school 
work heads the list ; cheating is second ; un- 
necessary tardiness, third; and _ lying, 
fourth. The relation between behavior and 
intelligence was studied and it appeared 
that behavior problems grow, on the whole, 
more acute as you go down the scale of in- 
telligence. The study is highly significant 
as showing the possibilities of a more scien- 
tifie attack on the problem of school disci- 
pline than has heretofore been made. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


In three consecutive numbers of School 
and Society, beginning with that of August 
29, Professor Snedden presents a series of 
considerations concerning the planning of 
curriculum research. He passes in revision 
the sociological factors involved and con- 
tinues with a criticism of such recent 
studies as those of Bobbitt, Charters, and 
Rugg. He finds all of these, though not in 
the same degree, lacking on the quantitative 
side. He makes the point that we must dis- 
cover not only what sort of thing children 
should learn but also how much of it and 
how well. He also emphasizes the fact that 
objectives in education must necessarily 
differ for different groups of pupils, at least 
in some respects. The series of articles 
as a whole provides a strong stimulus to 
eritical evaluation of the material on 
curriculum revision, which is becoming 
abundant. 


AN ORGAN FOR PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Parent Teacher, the official publication 
of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with the July issue reached the 
sixth number of its first volume. This con- 
tains articles on Community Life, How to 
Make a Motion, Health Measures for a 
Vacation, besides numerous reports from 


various local organizations, plans for the 
celebration of Child Welfare Day, and 
editorials. Of special interest is an article 
by Miss Lilian E. Talbert, of the State 
Teachers College of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on the individual method of in- 
struction first promulgated by the late 
Doctor Burk, principal of that institution. 
Miss Talbert presents arguments to show 
the value of the system, among which are 
that there are no failures, there are no re- 
peaters, the children remain in school and 
graduate. She emphasizes the necessity 
for group activities as well as individual 
study. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


America’s Need for Education. By Calvin 
Coolidge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1925. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Pp. 87. $.80. 

Two Thousand Spelling Demons. By Ward 
G. Reeder. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1925. Pp. xviiit68. 

The Hale Literary Readers. By Edward 
Everett Hale. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1925. Book One, pp. 224. 
Book Two, pp. 243. Book Three, pp. 
244. Each book, $.60. 

Primary Games to Teach Phonetics. By 
Anna E. Sample. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1925. Illus. $.80. 

Graded Lists of Books for Children. Pre- 
pared by the Elementary School Library 
Committee of the N. E. A. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1922. 
Pp. 235. 

Books for the High School Library. Pre- 
liminary edition. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1924. Pp. 279. 

Paper Craft Problems. By S. E. E. Ham- 
mond. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1925. Pp. 228. Illus. $2.35. 

Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister. Edited 
for school use by Ruth Haslup. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. 415. 
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Readings in Literature. By Ernest Hanes 
and Martha Jane MeCoy. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Volume One, pp. 
585. Volume Two, pp. 550. 

Our Nation’s Heritage. By Reuben Post 
Halleck and Juliette Frantz. New York: 
American Book Co., 1925. Pp. 430. 
Illus. 

Plane Geometry. By F. Eugene Seymour. 
New York: American Book Co., 1925. 
Pp. xvit+333. 

Intermediate Algebra. By Edward I. 
Edgerton and Perry A. Carpenter. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 386. 
$1.20. 

Complete Algebra. By Edward I. Edger- 
ton and Perry A. Carpenter. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 587. 

Stevenson’s Kidnapped. Edited by A. B. 
deMille. Academy Classics. New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 325. $.80. 

Spanish Composition. By Joseph S. Gal- 
land and Roberto Brenes-Mesen. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 286. 
$1.40. 

General Science. By William H. Snyder. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 
xvilit+591. Illus. $1.60. 

Beginner’s French. By Victor E. Francois 
and Franklin Crosse. New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Co., 1925. Pp. 304. 

Kak, the Copper Eskimo. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson and Violet Irwin. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. 253. 

Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. Edited by I. L. 
Kandel. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1925. Pp. xiv+650. 

Educational Supervision. By Charles 
Edgar Scott. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 98. 

Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
Edited by H. W. Boynton. New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. xvi+275. 
Illus. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

A Descriptive Booklet. Published by the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York. Pp. 117. 

Vacation Activities and the School. Pub- 
lished by the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, New York. Pp. 64. 

A Description of the Science Laboratories 
of the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. By Earl R. Glenn, 
Charles W. Finley and Otis W. Caldwell. 

Course of Study in Geography. Grades 
Three to Six, inclusive. Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. Pp. 240. 

Course in Phonics for Intermediate Grades. 
By H. E. Waits. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 69. $.56. 

The Elementary School Principalship—A 
Study of Its Instructional and Admin- 
istrative Aspects. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals—The Fourth Yearbook. Edited 
by Arthur 8. Gist. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1925. 
Pp. 479. $1.50. 

Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals. 
Prepared by the Department of English, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
Va., 1925. Pp. 35. $.65. 

Occupational Efficiency of the Mentally De- 
fective. By G. C. Hanna. Minneapolis: 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
College of Education, Monograph No. 7. 
Pp. 48. 

Kindergarten-Primary Course of Study. 
City and County of San Francisco. 
Authorized by the Board of Education 
for use during the school year 1924-1925. 
Pp. 121. 

School Library Service. By Anne Thaxter 
Eaton. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1923. Pp. 44. 

Library Work with Children. By Clara 
Whitehill Hunt. Manual of Library 
Economy, No. XXIX, revised. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1924. 











Sargent Gandbook Series 


American Private Schools 

A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A discriminating Review of the Private Schools as 
they are today. 
9th Edition, 1056 pages; round corners, crimson silk cloth, 

gold stamped, $6.00. 
Summer Camps 
An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps. 
Second Edition, 768 pages, 200 Illustrations, $5.00. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. &3 Boston, Mass. 














TEACHERS 
BREWER aceEncy 
431 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The Oldest National Agency 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 

A Bureau of Personal Relationship where a client is 

more than a File Number. 

Publishers of the Brewer National Educational Direc- 

tory, an authoritative listing of more than 6,000 public 

school executives—the only thing of its kind in print. 
Forty-three Years of Efficient, Dignified Pro- 
fessional Service to the Schools of America 























ANNOUNCING 


Standard Test Lessons 
In Reading 


BY 
Wo. A. McCay 


Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


AND 
LELAH MAE CRABBS 


Lecturer in Elementary Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Assisted by a group of Graduate Research 
Students of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Lessons for Grade III and Grade IV now 
ready. Other Books in preparation. 





Each book contains 94 lessons. Price: 25 cents 





For further information address 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Cearhers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 











GEOGRAPHIC 


PRINCIPLES 


THEIR APPLICATION TO THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY 


Associate Professor of Geography in Education, 
School of Geography, Clark University 


A simple, valuable aid to teachers of geography and to those preparing to teach 
geography. The author’s aim has been to gather the interesting and valuable 
facts of geography about fundamental, central ideas as a means of unifying, in a 
measure, the geographic knowledge presented to pupils of the elementary schools 
and the junior high school. The material is organized as follows: Geographic 
Principles Defined and Illustrated—The Course of Study and Geographic Prin- 
ciples—Guiding Principles in Home Geography—Selected Principles in the Study 
of North America: Geographic Principles‘ related to Agriculture, to Forests 
and Forestry, to Mineral Resources, to Manufacturing Industries, to the Study 
of North American Cities. ‘‘An Illustrative Topic” is also provided. 


In the Riverside Educational Monographs. Readv in October. 
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